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BULLETIN  231] 


APRIL.  1915 


Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 


Vegetable    Growing. 


S.  ('.  .lOIIXSTOy. 


INTIfODrcTION'. 

Vegetable  growinjj  liriiifrs  one  in  elo^je  touch  with  Nature.  Orowiii/r  ve^'e- 
tahles  for  pleasure  or  I'or  profit  lias  an  iipliftin,?  effect  mi  every  one  and  henefit 
mentally  anr!  plivsieally  is  received.  Only  t.ho.*e  who  stuily  nature  (arcfnlly  eaa 
tH'corae  surcessfnl  {rardeners.  Tlie  hackyani  is  tiic  i)est  place  for  the  anuiteu.'  to 
become  familiar  with  growing;  vegetable  ( rops. 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  had  the  effect  of  calling  the  attention  of  resi- 
dents in  eities.  towns,  and  villages  to  the  hitherto  negK'ded  t.pi>ortunities  they 
have  in  their  own  nands  of  partially  solvii,g  this  tnailtlesonie  ()ue-tion  by  growing 
vegetable.*  in  their  own  backyards.  It  is  true  thr.t  there  are  difficulties  in  many 
instances  to  be  overcome  before  success  can  be  ol)tained,  but  these  arc  not  in- 
surmountable, a.s  evidenced  by  many  amatei.r  gardeners,  who  have  turned  un- 
promising backyards  into  thriving  vegetable  gardens,  and  wlu.se  taldes  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  api)etizing  vegetables  pi.ked  for  fhc  family's  daily  repasts.  Tho.se 
who.  after  a  course  of  vegetaiiles  from  the  store,  necessarily  wilted  (.wing  to  their 
having  l)ecn  picked  for  some  hours,  have  tasted  the  liomcgrowr.  i>.  'uct  ])icked 
fresh  for  the  meal  will  always  remain  enthusiastic  advoiates  of  the  home  garden. 

Some  people  hesitate  to  ha\e  a  garden  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  their 
lots.  The  amount  of  vegetables,  however,  which  can  be  raised  on  a  few  feet  of 
ground  is  astonishing,  but,  of  course,  intensive  gardening  is  necessary  in  order  to 
reap  the  best  results. 

Vegetai)le  growing,  as  practised  by  cither  the  professional  or  the  r.mateur 
gardener,  is  the  most  intensive  form  of  agriculture.  The  bringing  of  a  crop 
of  vegetables  to  a  successful  yield  involves  more  detail  than  the  gr.nviiig  of 
any  general  farm  crop.  More  |)rogress  na.-<  been  made  in  the  scientific  handl>';ig  of 
this  crop  than  .i,i;y  other  known  crop  in  agricultural  lines.  Vegt table  soils  are  of 
the  highest  fertility  of  any  soil  a.iywhere.  and  more  actual  returns  can  be  secured 
from  an  area  devoted  to  vegetables  than  from  any  other  crop  grown  on  the  same  area. 
^^arket  gardens  or  gardens  of  a  I'mited  size  located  close  to  our  large  industrial 
centres  produce  as  many  as  thn"  and  four  crops  per  i-eason,  each  crop  lieing  grown 
to  maturity  ami  helping  to  add  to  the  financial  income  of  the  gardener.  The  suc- 
cessful maturing  of  several  crops  T^^r  s.a.son  from  the  ,s,ime  soil  is  the  highest  form 
of  intensive  gardening.  Vegetal:'..';  are  grown  on  large  acreages  in  the  province 
in  localities  suitable  for  successful  growing  and  marketing  of  the  crop.  For 
instance,  the  district  in  the  Pelee  marsh  near  Leamington,  in  Es.«ex  County,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1914,  shipped  over  300  carloads  of  onions  to  distant  parts  of 


Cuud*.  The  diitrict  near  Sftrnia  Ihipped  over  200  eurloAdi  of  potttoes,  carrota, 
beeto,  cabbage,  etc.  The  Leamingtoo  diatrict  alao  ahipped  out  many  carloads  of 
early  tomatoes  to  the  Caoadian  Weat,  aome  bemg  tent  to  Calgary,  Alberta.  Melon* 
are  alao  an  important  crop  aent  from  thia  diitrict  From  Henaall,  Ontario,  onion 
aeta  are  marketed  from  coaat  to  ooaat,  over  nxtj  acrea  being  annually  planted  to 
thia  crop.  In  the  Niagara  district  hundreda  of  acres  of  tomatoes  are  grown  for 
canning-factory  pnrpoaes.  Over  70  acres  of  celery  are  grown  near  Thedford, 
Ontario.  Prince  Edward  Connty  is  the  garden  of  Eastern  Ontario,  practically 
75  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  growing  a  certain  amount  of  produce  for 
the  canning  factories,  such  as  tomatoes,  com  and  peas. 

.  The  vicinities  bordering  on  our  larger  cities  in  the  Province  are  largely  made 
up  of  market  gardens.  Numerically  there  are  nearly  1,000  individual  gardens  in 
the  environs  of  Toronto,  and  cities  such  as  London,  Ottawa,  Kingston,  and  Hamil- 
ton have  vegetable  growers  at  the  same  rate.  These  market;  gardeners  handle  on 
an  average  from  six  to  eight  acres,  some  more  and  some  less.  There  art!  vege- 
table gardens  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  which  annually  produce  only  vegetable 
crops  on  over  100  acres. 

To  encourage  an  increased  production  of  vegetables  of  superior  quality,  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  this  bulletin  prepared  in  sach  a  way 
that  information  for  the  amateur  and  the  professional  is  easily  available. 


THE  BACKYARD   GARD2N. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  different  cities  of  the  Province  by 
the  Horticultural  Societies  offering  prizes  for  the  best  backyard  garden.  A  con- 
aiderable  number  of  people  in  the  cities  make  a  practice  of  utilizing  at  least  some 
part  of  the  land  adjoining  thtir  homes  for  the  growing  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  is  known  that  many  who  follow  this  practice  grow  considerable  amounts 
from  a  very  small  piece  of  land.  In  some  cases  where  sufiScient  land  is  available 
a  supply  of  vegetables  has  been  obtained  for  the  summer  months  and  quite  a  few 
were  grown  for  winter  storing.  Where  the  householder  is  inclined  toward  garden- 
ing, and  when  he  has  sufficient  time,  many  vegetables  can  be  easily  grown.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  these  crops  can  be  grown  without  considerable  time  and 
careful  attention  to  carry  them  through  the  season. 

Preparation  of  Soil.— All  city  back  lots,  irrespective  of  soil,  should  receive 
applications  of  manure  annually.  Too  much  manure  cannot  be  given.  This  should 
be  applied  in  the  fall  or  winter  months.  In  the  spring  the  soil  should  be  carefully 
dug  over  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  with  a 
digging  fork.  This  will  give  the  soil  a  thorough  mixing,  and  will  help  to  break  up 
the  lumps  of  soil.  Digging  should  commence  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 
This  should  be  followed  by  raking  the  surface  to  remove  all  sticks,  stones  and  other 
rubbish.  The  ground  should  be  made  as  level  as  possible,  not  raking  it  up  into 
beds  or  mounds  as  many  do.  Paths  should  now  be  marked  out  and  the  garden 
plan  made  in  order  to  know  just  where  certain  vegetables  should  be  planted. 
Following  a  thorough  raking  and  levelling,  planting  should  commence. 

Soil. — Not  all  city  lot  soils  will  produce  vegetables  of  first-class  quality  the 
first  season,  no  matter  how  much  attention  is  given.  In  some  districts  heavy  blue 
clay  has  been  excavated  to  make  the  cellar  and  has  been  dumped  on  the  backyard. 
This  would  require  considerable  attention  and  fitting  up  to  make  into  a  garden 


A  garden  lln*  to  h«lp  make  atraight  rows,  a  band  wMder 
for  working  among  tendar,  young  plants,  and  a  dibber 
for  making  the  holes  for  transplanting  cabbage,  cauli- 
flowers, etc. 


IIIIIK/Ulif 


The  dlgglnK  fork  and  the  spade  are 
the  best  implements  for  bringing 
the  soil  Into  a  fine  condition. 


The  garden  rake  should  be  used  to  make  the 
surface  of  the  garden  level,  and  to  remove 
all  rubbish.  Hand  hoes  may  be  procured  In 
various  shapes  and  r'zes.  The  hoe  should  be 
used  Incessantly  during  early  growth. 


t— >S1. 


■oil.    There  sre  mauy  toils  in  city  b«ckyard«  that  wuuld  require  levertl  ye*n' 
floltiration  to  properly  fit  them  for  vegetable  growing.    Large  quantities  of  nmnnre 


Drill.    ▲  flntrclaM  seed  drill  which  can  be  regulated  eaailjr  la  a  neceaaitT  on 
all  gardena.    Note  marker  for  making  aucceeding  rows  straight. 


Seed  Drill— Care  should  be  taken  that  the  rows  are  drilled  in  straight.    Nothing 
looks  worae  on  a  vegetable  garden  than  unnecessarily  crooked  rows. 

would  liftve  to  he  applied  and  worlred  in.     However,  there  are  many  backyard- 
which  could  grow  sufficient  vegetables  for  the  home  without  any  serious  trouble 


It  «  more  tho  lack  of  time  which  cm  be  spent  on  the  garden  thar.  anTthins  abt 
which  perroiU  the  bacJtyard.  to  be  grown  up  with  weeds  or  grown  entirely  in  »mm 
plot.  City  TegeUble  enthusiaeti  wiU  do  well  to  read  carduUy  the  directioui  ffiT« 
for  the  varioua  crops,  etc  •>  m 

P1.ANTIN0.— In  the  backyard  garden  of  ordinary  site  vegouble  seeds  can  e.  ily 
be  sown  by  hand.  It  is  a  good  general  rule  in  planting  <H«ds  of  this  nature  to 
cover  them  with  aoil  equal  .  t^o  or  three  times  the  thicknes>  of  the  seed.'  la 
some  cases  this  will  not  be  correct,  but  in  the  most  cases  this  depth  will  be  bert. 
Furrows  can  be  made  with  the  comer  of  an  ordinary  hand  hoe  or  with  a  Uth. 
Seeds  should  be  planted  from  a  tin  dish  such  as  a  pie  tin.  Seeding  may  b* 
rarried  on  at  any  time  of  the  day.  The  soil  should  be  warm,  and  when  a  hand- 
ful  IS  gathered  up  it  should  be  loose  and  not  sticky.  The  seeds  should  be  roTend 
with  fine  TOil,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  drawing  the  toil  orer  the  seed  with  • 
lath.  It  IS  a  good  plan  to  "tamp"  the  soil  with  a  flat  piece  of  board  or  with 
fhe  broad  sido  of  a  hoe.  A  gentle  patting  or  tamping  of  the  soil  over  the  sMd 
will  induce  germination.  As  a  rale  all  vegetables  of  one  kind  should  be  planted 
together.  Carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  etc.,  should  be  placed  by  themselves  and  not 
mued  in  with  cabbage  and  cauliflowers,  etc.,  exceptiug  in  cases  given  under  nic- 
ressional  and  intercropping. 

AH  vegetables  require  plenty  of  sunshine.  ITie  fences  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage m  growing  cucumbers,  muskmeloii«  or  tomatoes.  These  rnunt,  of  co^rs^ 
m  this  case  be  supported  on  strings,  stakes  or  irellis.  Mint  and  other  herbs  maT 
Hp  grown  in  partial  shade.  ' 

A  planting  calendar  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

SEcyHiNG  Good  PLANT8.-0ne  of  the  reasons  whv  ,  i.  people  l.a .  , ,  „  result, 
with  thmr  transplanted  vegetables  is  because  they  do  nV-  ccuic  strong  healthy 
plants  at  the  start.  If  it  is  impossible  to  grow  one's  own  plant..,  the  next  best  thini 
..^  to  get  ID         -h  with  someone  who  does.     Market  gardeners  often  grow  mora 

.  O.UK  r  *  u"!"'",',  V"^.  "*  '''"'°«  *°  ""  ^'^-  These  are  always  strong 
healthy  plants,  which  will  fruit  early  and  give  good  yields.  It  is  not  advisable  in 
any  case  to  purchase  weak  spindly  plants.  Tomatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflower  and 
•elery  can  be  secured  in  this  way. 

CCLTIVATION.-Cultivation  must  be  carried  on  for  two  reasons.     First-  to 

keep  down  the  weeds,  which  will  grow  faster  than  the  vegetables  and  wiU  smother 

them  out  If  allowed  to  stay,  and,  secondly,  to  keep  a  fine  mulch  on  thTsuS^Tof 

he  soil,  which  IS  necessary  to  conserve  moisture.    Cultivation  in  a  smaU  mrden  can 

n  ^  !,,  "'\^*f  °'  *  ""^"^^  ^"^  *°"^  «^°"'^  commence  just  as  soofafter  the 
weeds  show  through  the  ground  as  possible.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worttl,ny 
pounds  of  cure  in  this  :    rtioilar  instance,  and  all  possible  weeds  should  be  hoi 

ut  when  m  youBg  stage..  Some  crops  need  expert  hand  weeding.  This  can^ 
|lone  wi  h  a  hand  weeder  which  -ill  wo.k  in  between  the  crops  better  than  many 
hoes.  Cultivation  should  not  cea.e  until  the  growth  of  the  crop  prohibit  Ztl 
yation  does  not  need  to  oe  deep.     A  mere  skimming  of  the  surface  will  often  rive 

otter  results  than  laborious  deep  hoeing.  ^  ® 

^^'"^ufr/"."*''''  *°^  *°'™'  *  ''**^'"  '^PP^y  '8  fe«<iily  available  and  thi. 

■  considerable  help  to  many  crops.     Watering  should  be  done  in  a  fine  spJay  and 

r  ..s  a  good  plan  to  cultivate  shortly  after  watering.     Such  crops  as  lettuc^'^  AL^ 

-  lery  and  cabbage  respond  readily  to  applications  of  water.  ^         ' 

WiNTKB  U8E  -Some  of  the  vegetebles  grown  can  be  stored  in  cellars,  ete  and 
kept  untU  well  into  the  winter.     Another  section  deals  with  this. 
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Propaata  plan  for  portion  ol  iMckTwd  to  bo  uaod  m  a  houaohold  gardM. 


Dmcnon.— Tb«  forgoiaf  plan  is  of  •  potion  of  n  citj  bMlcytrd  3o  tm 
ty  to  feet,  tbowing  bow  it  might  bo  pUrntad  w  tli  TagttibiM  for  home  con>timp> 
tion.  Other  cropa  may  be  raUttitnted  if  required.  thoM  being  luggnied  m  tboee 
*hi^  will  help  in  keeping  down  the  coat  of  living  awmewhat  during  both  tunuaer 
«nd  winter  monthe.  The  following  ehort  direetione  thould  be  cerelallj  oob- 
lidered  in  addition  to  the  traatiees  on  .ach  crop:— 

ToiUTOM.— Secure  itrong,  healthy  planta.  Do  not  «ccept  any  whoae  etem  it 
oot  aa  thick  aa  a  lead  pencil.  Water  the  toil  thorongh>'  around  the  roots.  Make 
a  bole  3  to  4  inchea  deep  with  a  hoe.  Set  plant  upright  ar  Jnw  aoil  in  around  planta. 
Do  not  plant  doeer  than  8  feet  CloMr  planting  ^  caute  amall  fruiu  and 
aaaller  quantity.  CultiTate  with  hand  hoe  to  keep  aown  weeda.  Ute  both  ripe 
and  green  fruita.  Before  danger  of  froat  pull  up  Tinee  and  hang  up  iu  dara 
oellar.    Fruita  when  taken  to  oellar  nearly  green  will  ripen  up  to  Chriitmaa. 

C0Mii.—M$k9  holea  in  th<:  aoil  two  inchea  deep  with  ordinary  hhod  hoe.  Drop 
IB  four  or  fiTe  aeeda,  draw  iu  ue  aoil  and  tramp  down  with  the  foot  CultiTate 
to  keep  down  the  weeda. 

CABaAoi.— Secure  etrong  planU.  Water  aoil  around  rooto  thoroughly.  Make 
lude  three  incnea  deep  with  dibber  or  the  end  of  a  hoe  haLdle.  Firm  the  aoil 
around  the  rooU  thoroughly.  Cultivate  to  keep  down  weeda.  Cut  when  ready 
for  nae.  In  fall  pull  them  up  and  turn  npaide  down.  When  it  freeiea  up  take  to 
»dlar. 

CAtruyLOWBB.— Plant  and  cnltirate  aa  aboTe.  When  heada  are  IH  iack* 
IB  diameter  tie  leavee  in  at  top  with  etring. 

OvioNi.— Sow  eeed  in  ahallow  forrow  made  with  the  corver  of  a  hoe.  Cotar 
leeda  with  about  %  inch  of  aoil.  Place  eig.  aeeda  to  on  yd  Keep  down 
veeda  by  hand  weeding  and  hoeing.  In  Septemoer  pull  or.  and  lay  on  top 
tf  ground  to  dry.    Cut  tope  off  and  atore  before  fimt 

PoTATOBB. — Make  holea  four  inchee  deep  witL  hir-i  noe.  Cut  potato,  leaTing 
two  eyaa  to  a  aet  Plant  three  or  four  aet*  in  a  hoi.-  .nd  ccrer  with  aoil.  Keep 
<lown  weeda  with  band  hoe  and  aa  aeaaon  '.-a\.-^noea  dra\  >uil  up  around  the  planta. 

BBBT8-CABB0Ti-PAB8NiPfl.— Sow  aeed  ui  t'hallow  fnrrowg  made  with  comer  of 
tiand  boe.  Keep  out  all  weeda.  Thin  planta  aa  directed  in  planting  table.  IV>i 
•inter  keeping  follow  directiona  given  under  indiridual  cropa. 

LBTTUCB-RAomH-SpiKAOH. — Hare  aoil  in  a  fine  condition.  Scatter  seed  broad 
oast  or  in  rowa  3  to  4  inchea  apart.  Barely  cover  by  going  over  aoi'  with^i-den  rake. 
Pull  or  cut  when  fit  to  uae.  Aa  aoon  aa  part  of  one  crop  ia  off,  the  land  ahonld 
4gain  be  planted. 

Obbbn  Onions.— Secure  Dutch  sets  from  seed  store  or  seed  house.  Plant  theat 
n  rowa  six  inchea  apart  aa  close  together  as  they  can  be  placed.  Pull  when  large 
-nongh  to  eat. 

Bbans  and  Pbas.— Plant  beans  and  peas  in  suallow  furrow  two  8eeda  in  a 
place.    In  the  centre  of  bed  leave  open  part  of  soil  one  foot  square.    These  squaiea 
-hould  be  planted  with  cucumbers  or  citrons.     Six  or  seven  seeds  should  be 
planted  and  but  three  strongest  plants  left  to  mature.    The  pea  and  bean  vine*  ' 
should  be  removed  early  enough  to  allow  encumber  and  citrona  to  mature. 
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Time  to  plant  u  reoommended  for  Toronto  District. 


Tomatoes June  6th. 

Cora May  16th. 

Cabbage April  2Uth. 

Caaiifloff-er May  1st 

Potatoes April  20th. 

Parsnips April  15tu. 

Beets   April  15th. 

Carrots   April  16th. 


Onions  April  16th. 

Lettuce April  10th. 

Radish   April  10th. 

Spinach  April  Ist. 

Green  Onions   April  Isb 

Citrons June  6th. 

Cucumbers June  6th. 


THE    FABMER'S    VEGETABLE    GARDEN. 
Unfortunately  the  average  Ontario  farmer  pays  but  little  attention  to  the 
growing  of  vegetables  for  his  own  use.     Usually  the  excuse  given  is  that  he  has 


Wheel  Hoe— used  for  cultivating  crops  grown  too  close  for  horse  cultivators.  Will  be 
found  very  handy  in  back  yard  gardens.  Several  sets  of  teeth  may  be  used  on 
this  machine. 

not  the  time,  and  the  next  best  reason  is  that  he  does  not  bother  about  them.     Thi^ 
should  not  be,  for  the  farmer  has  the  land  and  the  manure  and  the  tools,  and  he 
should  grow  a  supply  of  vegetables  for  his  own  use,  both  for  summer  as  well  as  fal! 
and  winter  use.    Very  few  farmers  have  asparagus,  more  because  it  is  considered 
a  luxury  for  the  rich.     A  small  patch  of  asparagus  should  be  found  beside  ever> 
farmhouse  in  the  Province.     Once  it  is  established  it  requires  very  little  attentioi 
and  the  crop  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  spring.    A  small  plot  of  ground  close  to  the 
house  could  be  easily  handled  and  such  crops  as  spinach,  lettuce,  radish,  early  beets, 
carrots  and  cabbage  grown  quite  e.i.ii!y,    Prohjjhly  the  root  field  will  be  the  best  p1a<' 
to  grow  the  root  vegetables  for  winter  use.     Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  onion-, 
oabbage,  squash,  pumpkins  and  corn  can  be  sown  in  the  field  and  handled  at  th 
same  time  as  the  field  crop  of  mangels  or  turnips.     No  other  crop  on  the  farm  wi'l 
give  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  grower  himself  as  the  vegetables.     Sufllicient  vegi 
tables  can  be  grown  to  supply  a  good  change  of  food  during  the  winter  months  i' 
properly  stored. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Vegetable  growing  being  such  an  intensive  form  of  agriculture  and  there  being 
iuch  a  number  of  crops  which  demand  careful  attention  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
numerous  tools  and  appliances  are  necessary  to  satisfactorily  grow  a  good  crop. 

For  the  backyard  garden  a  spade,  a  digging  fork  and  a  hoe  are  absolutely 
essential.  It  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  garden  line,  several  hoes  of  various 
shapes  and  a  hand  weeder.  For  the  market  garden  a  first-class  seed  drill,  a  wheel 
hoe  with  several  attachments,  numerous  hoes,  rakes,  spades,  digging  forks,  etc.,  are 
essential,  besides  the  various  horse  cultivators  which  are  necessary  in  the  larger 
crops.  Dibbers  for  transplanting  c  me  in  various  sizes  and  shapes.  A  very  useful 
one  may  be  made  from  a  broken  spade  handle.  This  should  be  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length  and  sharpened  to  a  point.  There  are  combined  weeders  and  mulchers  on 
the  market  which  have  proven  labor  savers  for  the  vegetable  grower. 

Horse  drawn  implements,  such  as  scufflers,  should  be  of  the  best  and  such  that 
several  operations  may  be  handled  with  the  one  machine  by  adjustment  or  addition 
of  parts.  Plant  boxes  or  flats,  as  they  are  most  generally  called,  should  be  12  x  18 
inches  in  size  for  convenient  use.  and  should  not  be  deeper  than  three  inches. 


Flat  or  plant  box  used  for  starting  young  plants  In  greenbouM  or  hot 
bed.    Finnan  haddie  boxes  are  commonly  used. 

Finnan  haddie  boxes  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Small  frames  to  hold  one 
pane  of  glass  are  also  to  be  found  on  many  vegetable  gardens.  These  are  used  to 
hasten  growth  of  plants  and  protect  them  from  frost.  Hot  beds  and  cold  frames 
are  also  essential  parts  of  a  vegetable  grower's  equipment  and  are  described  in 
another  section.  Mats  are  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  sash  of  a  hot  bed  on  a  cold 
uight.  Spraying  apparatus  is  necessary  for  the  successful  growing  of  some  crops. 
A  knapsack  sprayer  should  be  made  of  brass,  as  the  galvanized  iron  will  not  stand 
the  corrosion  from  the  materials  used. 

Compressed  air  machines,  which  develop  the  power  from  the  wheel,  are  aim 
used  on  large  gardens.  On  a  small  garden  a  barrel  pump  set  on  a  platform  oon- 
stmcted  on  two  cultivator  wheels  will  do  excellent  work. 


GOOD    SEED. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  important  end  of  the  vegetable  business  than  that 
of  the  seed.  A  grower  may  have  soil  of  the  finest  quality,  have  all  the  tools  neota- 
sary,  have  plenty  of  labor  and  yet  his  efforts  will  be  a  failure  if  his  seed  is  not  up 
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to  tii0  mark.  Too  mach  haa  been  said  of  later  years  on  the  point  of  cheaper  seed. 
and  too  little  on  seed  possessing  a  better  germination  value  and  a  better  qnalit; 
altogetiier.  True,  some  seeds  would  be  appreciated  more  if  they  were  somewhat 
lower  in  price,  but  practically  95  per  cent,  of  Ontario  vegetable  growers  would 
isthar  pay  more  for  their  seed  and  feel  confident  that  the  crop  would  be  a  succem- 
a*  far  as  the  seed  end  was  concerned.  One  celery  grower  in  Ontario  this  past  eea 
•on  would  have  been  money  in  pocket  had  he  paid  $100  per  ounce  for  good  seed 
All  Tegetable  growers  should  buy  the  very  best  seed  possible,  no  matter  how  muc). 
it  coats,  in  order  to  prevent  serious  losses.  Further,  it  is  not  advisable  to  limit  tht 
pnrchasing  of  seed  to  one  seedsman.  Better  to  have  samples  from  two  or  three  and 
compare  results.  This  will  also  help  to  overcome  losses  through  impure  seed.  A 
grower  should  buy  his  seed  from  men  who  are  absolutely  reliable  and  well  known 

However,  if  a  grower  will  not  follow  these  practices  the  least  he  can  do  is  to 
grow  one  season  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed  he  intends  using  during  the  next 
If  it  is  of  good  or  poor  quality  he  will  find  one  without  losing  too  much.  Manj 
of  the  more  progressive  growers  in  Ontario  make  a  practice  of  this  in  such  important 
aropa  as  celery,  onions  and  cauliflower. 

"  Quality  "  in  the  seed  should  be  considered  above  all  things. 


POTS. 

Success  in  growing  early  vegetables  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  plant  which 
it  set  out  in  the  field.  It  should  be  strong  and  vigorous  and  should  be  grown 
throughout  ail  its  young  stages  without  any  check.  Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  plants  they  soon  become  too  large  for  the  flats  in  which  they  have  been  planted 
It  is  a  general  rule  to  transplant  them  into  pots  of  some  kind.  Clay  pota  of 
Tarious  siies  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  for  a  number  of  years,  and  on  manj 
gardens  they  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  equipment  as  any  of  the  tools.  Durinj 
later  years  paper  pota  have  come  into  a  more  general  use.  These  are  made  from  a 
■tiff  paper,  usually  a  heavy  man  ilia  paper,  which  <^n  be  procured  at  any  wholesale 
grocers.  Two,  four  and  six-inch  paper  pots  are  •  st  generally  used.  The  vege 
table  grower  can  have  them  made  for  him  at  a  veij  reasonable  cost  by  any  printer. 
or  he  can  cut  them  himself,  or  he  can  purchase  them  already  cut  for  about 
$1.76  per  1,000.  It  is  usually  considered  that  the  latter  method  is  the  mosi 
satisfactory  one. 

Many  growers  prefer  to  use  these  paper  pots  or  dirt  bands,  a?  they  are  some 
times  called,  in  preference  to  clay  pots.  They  are  set  in  flats  filled  with  earth  anJ 
the  plants  transplanted  into  them.  They  cannot  be  moved  separately  as  well 
as  the  clay  pots,  but  a  number  can  be  handled  in  one  flat.  They  are  very  cheap  and 
the  plants  do  Just  as  well  in  them  as  in  clay  pots,  and  when  transplanting  in  the 
open  comes,  pot  and  all  can  be  planted.  They  are  specially  good  for  tomato  plant? 
and  stand  up  well  under  watering.  Quart  berry  boxes  are  often  used  for  tomatoes 
and  give  equal  success.  The  cost  of  these  is  considerable,  and  yet  many  growers 
prefer  them  to  either  cUy  or  paper  pots,  because  of  the  ease  of  handling  individuhl 
plants. 


CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 
Vegetable  growers  have  been  co-operating  with  one  another  in  several  sections 
of  the  Province  for  purposes  of  buying  and  selling.     The  most  notable  examp'e 
of  ihe  good  effect  that  co-operation  has  shown  is  to  be  found  in  the  Samia  district. 
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Tnc  oa-op«ntiTe  usociationa  there  have  increMed  the  output  of  that  district  froai 
t  miniircm  some  fire  or  six  yean  ago  to  over  400  carloads  of  vegetablea  in  1914, 
valued  at  over  $100,000.  They  ship  their  products  to  many  parts  of  the  Province 
as  well  as  to  distant  points  in  the  Dominion.  Their  goods  are  becoming  known  on 
the  market  and  a  ready  sale  is  found  for  Samia  vegetables.  What  can  be  done  in 
Samia  district  can  be  done  in  many  other  sections  of  the  Province,  and  districts 
10  located  as  to  have  excellent  shipping  facilities  can  become  important  vegutabto 
oentres.  Through  the  operations  of  these  co-operative  associations  the  quality  vt 
the  product  is  rapidly  becoming  better. 

Carload  loU  demand  uniform  quality,  and  this  demands  a  etondardiealion  of 
earieijf  and  a  uniformity  of  the  goods  shipped  out  from  on>i  district. 
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LIMING   OP  SOIL. 


By  the  continued  applications  of  immense  quantities  of  manure  every  year  it 
IS  often  found  that  vegetable  garden  soils  have  become  acid.  This  is  particularly 
10  in  muck  soils.  Plants  cannot  grow  to  their  birt  advantage  in  acid  soils.  Lime 
is  a  corrector  of  euch  conditions.  Practically  all  garden  soils  in  Ontario  would 
benefit  by  applications  of  from  500  to  1,000  lbs.  of  lime  per  acre.  Any  form  of 
lime  is  used,  and  it  is  best  to  apply  it  in  the  fall,  although  spring  applications  are 
valuable  also.  Bock  lime  can  be  piled  in  heaps  and  covered  with  soil  and  allowed 
to  slake.  The  slaked  lime  should  then  be  spread.  Agricultural  lime  or  ground 
limestone  can  be  broadcasted  by  means  of  a  bright  shovel.  Liming  should  be  givao 
i^rden  soils  at  least  once  in  five  years. 


HOTBEDS. 

Although  during  later  years  greenhouses  ^  .ve  become  more  generally  used 
aotbeds  are  still  extensively  employed  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  start  early  plants- 
A  hotbed  is  simply  an  inexpensive  forcer  which  can  be  erected  by  anyone.  Many 
farmers  annually  lay  down  a  hotbed,  quite  a  number  of  city  gardeners  use  them 
•nd  every  vegetable  grower  depends  on  them  for  probably  60  per  cent  of  his 
outdoor  crop. 

Seed  can  be  sown  in  the  hotbed  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground,  and  the  plants 
vill  have  from  four  to  six  weeks'  start  when  warm  weather  comes  in  the  spring. 
By  this  means  the  vegetable  grower  has  that  much  start  on  the  crop  grown  from 
jced.  This  means  early  marketing,  which  every  grower  is  seeking  for  because  of 
the  increase  in  returns. 

Some  crops  can  be  grown  !o  maturity  in  our  climate  only  by  the  use  of  the 
hotbed. 

Location. — Hotbeds  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  position  close  to  the  house 
or  greenhouse.  First  and  foremost  they  must  be  handy,  for  considerable  attention 
is  required  to  handle  a  hotbed  successfully. 

They  should  be  set  facing  the  south  if  possible,  and  should  be  sheltered  from 
■"evere  winds  by  buildings  or  windbreaks,  either  natural  or  artificial.  On  vegetable 
i^ardens  where  perhaps  100  beds  are  made,  the  rows  should  be  parallel  and  should 
')e  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  plants  can  be  conveniently  handled.  Some  growers 
have  them  three  feet  apart  and  others  ten  feet.  They  should  be  located  close  to  a 
ready  supply  of  water,  for  large  quantities  are  required  at  all  seasons. 
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Watxbiko. — W«ter  •puingly  in  the  early  put  of  the  ecaeon,  and  only  ob 
ohght  dayi.  It  u  adviMble  vo  water  with  a  can  which  throws  a  fine  ipray,  only  when 
the  plants  really  reqoire  it,  and  then  in  the  morning.  This  time  is  recommended 
because  the  pkuts  will  have  time  to  dry  off  before  evening,  and  thus  avoid  diseases, 
which  come  through  leavinf,-  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  bed  over  aighu  6omr 
growers  who  do  not  use  aumy  hotbeds  recommend  slightly  warm  water.  On  s 
large  scale  this  is  not  followed  ordinary  cold  water  only  being  used. 

YiNTiLATiON. — Probably  this  end  of  the  uana.'^ement  of  a  hotbed  is  the  on» 
requiring  the  most  care  and  attention.  The  hotbeds  are  ventilated  by  supporting 
one  end  of  the  sash  on  a  small  block  of  wood  or  by  raising  the  whole  side  of  a  sasL 
and  blocking  it  up  or  by  supporting  it  on  the  side  of  the  next  sash  to  it    The  sid» 


Continuous  hotbed.  >.*  used  b7  a  vagaUble  grower.  The  noil  beneath  Is  tree  from  frost 
and  for  this  reason  If,  inches  to  2  feet  of  manure  are  not  required.  This  b«id  can  b» 
added  to. 

or  en(*  facing  the  wind  should  never  be  opened.  As  the  season  advances  the  sasb 
are  scjetimes  drawn  partly  off  the  frame,  and  as  the  warm  weather  comes  the  sasb 
is  taken  off  entirely  during  the  dRy. 

TiMK  TO  Ventilate. — Hotbeds  should  be  ventilated  every  day,  some  days  more 
than  others.  On  a  stormy  day  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  ventilate  very 
much,  but  a  lath  under  the  sash  will  give  a  good  circulation  of  air.  On  a  bright, 
sunshiny  day  the  sash  can  be  raised  up  as  much  as  two  inches.  They  should 
be  opened  in  the  morning  when  the  air  becomes  somewhat  warm,  and  can  be  left 
until  the  afternoon  when  it  begins  to  get  cool  again.  It  should  be  seen  to  that  the 
sashes  are  replaced  before  night.  The  question  of  how  long  the  sashes  should  be 
left  open  must  be  determined  by  experience.  A  thorough  circulation  of  air  i" 
essential,  but  too  much  cold  air  will  give  the  plants  a  check  and  in  all  proba!  ililj 
ruin  the  crop.  Always  ventilate  after  watering  to  prevent  scalding  the  tender 
plants. 


Plahtino  iw  a  Hotbh),— After  the  aoil  hu  been  thoroughly  prepared  by  rak- 
ing down  and  all  straws  and  other  refuse  removed  the  seeds  should  be  planted. 
Bows  three  inches  apart  and  having  a  depth  of  one-quarter  inch  are  made  by 
genUy  pressing  a  lath  into  the  soil.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  by  hand  and  then 
barely  covered  with  soil  by  simply  drawing  the  soil  back  again  with  the  lath. 

Cake  o»  Plants,— It  will  be  necessary  to  pull  out  all  weed*  lu  sooji  as  they 
are  seen  and  they  will  appear  before  the  vegetable  pUnts.  As  the  planto  grow  they 
ihould  be  watered  occasionally  and  given  plenty  of  ventilation.  Later  on,  if  they 
oommenoe  to  crowd  in  the  row,  they  can  be  thinned  cut  as  necessary.  Stirring  the 
»U  several  times  during  the  growth  with  the  ingera  or  i  hand  weeder  wiU  be  found 
a  good  practice. 

Whai  Plants  to  Gbow.— A  hotbed  will  give  a  good  supply  of  lettuce,  radiah, 
Deeto  and  carrots  before  they  can  be  had  f-om  seed  sown  outdoors.  Lettuce  and 
radish  can  be  grown  in  the  same  row.    Green  onions  can  be  secured  by  planting 


Cold  framefr-These  are  used  to  harden  plants  before  transplantlns  out  of  doors.  TheM 
are  covered  with  sash  during  cold  weather,  and  later  with  frames  covered  with  ean 
vaa  or  cheeae  cloth. 

«mall  onions  close  together  in  the  row.  Young  tomato,  cabbage,  celery,  onion, 
v'auliflower  and  many  other  plants  can  be  started  in  the  hotbod.  These  will  be 
'ar  in  advance  of  those  grown  from  seed  out  of  doors  as  far  as  earliness  is  concerned. 
The  spent  hotbed  may  be  used  to  grow  muskmelons.  A  few  seeds  may  be  pUnted 
it  each  end  of  the  bed  in  the  soil,  and  by  keeping  the  sash  on  during  the  night  until 
warm  weather  comes  a  good  crop  of  melons  of  excellent  flavor  can  be  secured. 


COLD    FRAMES. 


A  cold  frame  is  merely  a  part  of  the  garden  covered  with  a  sash  supported  oh 
»  wooden  frame.  A  cold  frame  has  no  bottom  heat  or  any  other  heat  excepting 
that  received  from  the  sun ;  and  otherwise  it  is  the  same  as  a  hotbed.  The  cold 
frame  is  used  to  protect  tender  growing  plants  from  cold  weather.  It  prevent* 
strong  winds"  from  disturbing  the  plants  and  protects  the  plants  from  severe  chaniraf 
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1b  tiM  wwtiwr.    It  ii  BMd  moit  m  s  niddk  or  h«T<toniiig  itegt  for  tlw  pknt  btfort 

v^        il  ii  takm  to  tiM  Add.    It  hudflas  d!  the  pluti  w  tint  tii^  eui  itw '  uijr  wdi- 

any  ebuigo  Id  1Sb»  wMthtr  which  naj  eim»  thts  tr«iwpl«iitiiig  time.   Cold  fraw 

«!•  alM  oMd  ■kng  in  the  Miatm  to  start  Tonng  plantii  per&nlarly  ceUwge  &.  d 

'    «Mlilio««r  plentiu 

CM  tamm  are  Bmallj  placed  near  the  gieenhonae  or  in  a  dieltared  pontion. 
In  aome  caaea  the  framea  are  made  In  the  field  where  the  planti  are  to  remain  a*'d 
the  frame  is  removed  aa  the  wafon  advanoee,  kavinc  the  plant  in  ita  permanent 
poeition.  They  can  be  protecud  in  Mvere  weather  by  means  of  banking  np  the 
ddea  of  the  frame  with  eartii  or  manure.  Straw  or  mats  may  be  spread  orer  the 
sash  on  cold  nights.  As  the  warm  weather  comes  the  sash  may  be  replaced  by 
frames  covered  with  cotton.  These  should  be  the  same  siae  as  the  sash  and  should 
be  used  aa  a  oovering  for  the  plants  on  cod  nights.  The  cotton  will  permit  a  free 
drcnlation  of  air  and  yet  will  not  allow  the  temperature  to  go  down  too  low  to 
damage  the  plants. 

IfAKAonanr.— The  uoil  in  the  cold  frame  should  be  a  good  garden  soil  faitlj 
light  Many  growers  transfer  the  flats  with  the  plants  in  them  from  the  hotbed  to 
flte  cold  frame,  thus  doing  away  with  securinf-  s'  1  for  the  cold  frame.  Watering 
dutnld  he  given  frequently  to  keep  the  plants  gto<  ing.  Ventilation  must  be  looked 
after  carefully. 


SUOCESSIONAL  PLANTINGS. 

In  order  to  have  a  fresh  supply  of  v^;etables  on  hand  daring  the  early  summer 
months  seed  may  be  sown  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  until  June  Ist  This 
will  greatly  improve  the  quality  and  give  a  more  general  run  of  popular  crops. 
The  following  crops  may  be  handled  in  this  way:  Com,  radish,  lettuce,  spinadi, 
«idive,  beets. 

When  suocessi(«ial  plantings  are  made  only  a  short  row  should  be  used  for  those 
leqniring  only  a  small  supply.  For  the  vq;etable  grower  longer  rows  will  be  neces- 
aary,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over  plant. 

Several  growers  of  lettuce  on  quite  a  large  scale  plant  a  certain  amount  each 
week,  and  in  this  way  are  assured  of  a  fresh  crop  every  week  or  ten  days  throughout 
tbe  season.  By  doing  this  they  do  not  overload  the  market  at  any  time  and  their 
onstomers  have  fresh,  well-grown  lettuce  in  constant  supply. 

Succeesional  plantings  are  not  limited  to  one  crop.  One  crop  may  be  grown 
to 'maturity  and  harvested,  and  the  ground  immediately  planted  with  another  crop 
d  oitlrely  different  nature.  This  again  may  be  followed  with  still  another  crop  in 
many  sections  under  careful  management  Successidnal  cropping  is  practised  by 
many  of  the  more  progressive  vegetable  growers,  and  while  there  is  considerable 
labor  attached  to  this  method  of  vegetable  growing  the  returns  per  acre  are  oftoi- 
times  doubled  and  tripled  on  small  acreages. 

Some  examples  of  succeesional  plantings  are  as  follows : 

Spinach,  followed  by  celery. 

Early  potatoes,  followed  by  late  celery. 

Lettace,  foUowed  by  turnips. 

Lettuce,  followed  by  cabbage. 

Lettuce,  followed  by  parsnips. 

Ci^bag^  foUowed  by  celery. 

Peas  or  beans,  folloired  1^  winter  radish. 
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INTEB  CHOPPING  OR  COMPANION  CROPPING. 

WImn  two  or  mon  eropt  tat  grown  on  tlw  mdm  nil  at  tlM  mbm  thna  it  k 
known  aa  mtwcropping  or  companion  cropping.  Bj  thia  ia  meant  that  cnpa 
matonng  at  diflbnnt  timea  are  planted  together  and  when  one  U  ready  for  market 
It  la  cot  and  the  other  one  left  until  it  reaohea  maturity.  Intercropping  ia  prac- 
ticed on  imaU  piecea  of  land  with  good  eucceaa.  Urger  r«>tuma  can  be  had  from 
thtt  method  than  any  other.  The  land  mnat  be  practicaHy  full  of  mannn  in 
order  to  grow  the  crop  quickly  and  not  allow  them  to  become  eUrred  in  any  way. 
Intercropping  practically  prohibiU  horse  cultivation  and  for  this  reason  many 
regetahle  growera  do  not  follow  this  practice  to  any  extent. 

The  f<dlowing  examples  explain: 

(1)  Cabbage  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 

Two  rowa  of  Spinach  8  to  10  inchea  apart  in  between. 
(i)  Early  lettooe  and  beets  10  to  IS  inchea  apart 

(3)  Horseradish  in  permanent  rows  three  feet  apart 
Cucumbers  in  alternate  rows  6  to  8  fee'  apart 

(4)  Com  and  pumpkins  both  permanent  cropa. 
(6)  Parsnips  in  rows  three  feet  apart 

Early  beets  pricked  out  in  between  rows. 


STERILIZATION   OP  SOIL. 

Many  of  the  fungus  diseases  which  are  commonly  found  attacking  various 
vegetables  are  earned  over  the  winter  in  the  soil.  Some  treatment  or  the  soU  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them  damH^inff  or  ruining  the  young  planU  in  the  seed  bed. 
There  are  wveral  methods  of  han.llins  the  soil  which  have  given  result*  in  the  pro- 
vention  of  disease.  Some  of  these  methods  are  practically  absolutely  certain  while 
others  are  not  so  reliable;  yet  any  mothods  which  will  help  in  some  way  to  prevent* 
some  of  the  diseases  which  hin.lpr  the  vegetable  grower  from  harvesting  a  full  crop 
are  worth  considering.  The  methods  are  as  follows:  Sterilizing  with  boilinir  water 
with  formalin  and  sterilizing  with  pteam. 

BoTLiKo  Wath.— The  most  common  method  of  sterilizing  soil  and  the  one  which 
many  gardenen  practise  is  to  thorousrhly  saturate  the  soil  with  boilinji  water  The 
soil  can  be  placed  in  the  hothwl  in  a  Iwx  or  in  a  pail  and  a  quantity  of 'boiling  water 
poured  over  it  Most  growers  follow  this  method  in  treating  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  cabb^  and  cauliflower  plants:  some  do  it  for  lettuce,  celery  and  other  youni 
plants  used  for  transplanUng.  The  soil  can  be  used  the  day  following  if  ftU 
metiiod  IS  followed.  8       i^» 

,.  .  Fo"*«AUN.— To  secure  more  reliable  results  some  vegetable  growers  sterilize 
their  soik  m  the  same  manner  as  with  the  boiling  water,  excepting  that  they  use 
one  pint  of  formalm  to  tliirty  gallons  of  water,  and  use  cold  water.  Thorouirh 
saturation  of  the  soO  makes  this  method  efficient  One  gaUon  of  solution  should  be 
used  for  each  »iuare  foot  of  soil.  It  is  good  practice  to  cover  the  soil  with  some 
burlap  or  old  bags  after  this  application.  The  soil  cannot  be  used  for  at  least  a 
week  with  this  method  unless  the  season  is  well  advanced. 

Stbam.— There  are  several  methods  of  sterilizing  soil  with  steam  and  they  ai« 
prv^bably  the  most  reliable  ways  of  treating  the  soil  This  method  i^  n-«I  more 
by  greenhouse  growen  and  yet  a  coudiderable  number  of  growers  using  hotbeds  and 
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fmfiaj  this  qrituB  tvtry  jmt.  Whik  it  i*  MmtwlMt  opmiT*  lav 
MM  wlw  hM  BO  grNnbooM  btttad  with  itMm  tboM  iHto  haTt  this  adruitiga  mm 
baadk  tiitir  mU  rvj  tuiij.  (Bona  build  »  oonertti  pit  eloM  to  tho  hotbed  jud 
and  havt  mwtnl  ouo-iiidi  pipM  on  tho  udot  and  from  ooo  tida  to  anotbar.  Thm» 
hava  nnall  holaa  drillad  is  tham  tiz  to  «i^t  iachM  apart  on  tha  nndar  sida  of  tha 
pipa.  Tha  aartii  to  ba  staamad  it  damped  into  thia  pit  and  tha  ataam  tomad  on. 
Uaaally  aoma  aort  of  a  ooraring  ia  ooutrnctad  to  eorar  thia  pit  Lira  ataam  at 
from  tan  to  twenty  poanda  piewiue  ahonld  ba  allowed  to  thoroni^y  heat  the  Mil 
for  an  boor.  The  soil  ia  then  placed  in  the  hotbeda  or  oold  framea  and  need  ai 
aoon  aa  it  baa  oooled  niffldently.  Twenty-four  boora  will  nnially  oool  the  toil  if 
left  in  the  open. 

Another  method  need  for  treating  the  mil  ia  to  nee  an  inverted  galvaniaed  pan 
Thia  can  ba  eet  orer  the  eoil  in  the  gieenbonae,  oold  frame  or  in  the  oftn  gioond. 
lor  tha  framee  a  pan  lii  feet  by  thne  feet  can  be  need.  Thia  pan  ia  driran  down 
into  tha  aoil  whidi  baa  been  dug  orer  and  wboi  well  down  into  the  toil  can  be 
wei^tad.  The  tteam  can  tban  be  tamed  on.  If  the  ateam  can  be  oaed  at  a  preeeore 
of  twenty  ponnda,  twenty  minatee  to  half  an  hoar  will  be  eaflBeient  time  to  obtain 
cuellent  reaolta. 

While  many  growen  do  not  follow  any  of  theee  metbodi  of  treating  tha  eoil, 
preriona  to  planting  the  aeed,  those  who  do  make  it  one  of  their  spring  operationi 
and  claim  the  coet  of  the  operation  ia  more  than  returned  by  the  reeolte.  The  claim 
for  iteriliied  loil  is  that  the  seed  will  germinate  sooner,  the  plants  will  grow  stronger 
and  more  vigoronaly,  and  many  of  the  diseases  so  common  in  yonng  plants  an> 
oreroome. 


IHBIGATION. 


To  be  in  a  poaition  to  command  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil  moisture  at  anj 
time  'luring  the  season  for  growing  Tegvtables  out  of  doors  would  make  the  Tega 
table  grower  practically  independent  of  rainfall.  Such  a  condition  is  most  nearlj 
secured  by  some  form  of  watering  by  artificial  metiiod^.  Water  ia  aeoeseaiy  in  th« 
soil  at  all  times  during  the  growing  season  and  many  a  gardener  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  his  crop  ruined  by  severe  dry  spells  during  July  and  August.  Sucb 
crops  as  lettuce,  celery,  spinach  sutler  such  a  check  during  a  dry  spell  that  ther 
noTor  recorer  in  many  cases. 

There  are  f<«Teral  methods  of  watering  these  crops  artificially  and  they  havt 
proven  themselves  a  boon  to  vefretable  growers  who  have  installed  tiiem.  The  most 
popular  method  is  known  as  the  Skinuer  System  of  Irrigation.  There  are  several 
other  systems  patterned  after  tliis  one  and  are  practically  the  same.  This  method 
in  a  few  words,  is  applying  water  by  means  of  elevated  pipes  placed  at  regnlsT 
distances  in  the  field,  through  which  the  water  is  forced.  A  noizle  set  in  the  pipf 
helps  to  throw  the  water  in  a  fine  mist. 

This  form  of  irrigation  has  proven  itself  valuable  to  the  vegetable  grower  ii 
Ontario.  Particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  Ontario,  several  growers  depeniJ 
largely  on  irrigation  for  their  early  crops  of  fresh,  crisp,  well-grown  vegetdbles. 

Water  Sitpplt. — It  is  imperative  that  a  large  supply  of  water  is  av/ilable  befon 
irrigation  by  any  method  should  be  attempted.  A  running  stream  or  a  pond  of 
water  is  best,  for  they  insure  an  unlimited  supply.  When  these  are  not  available 
a  driven  well  can  be  used.  In  some  cases  water  has  been  pumped  one-half  a  mile 
to  the  garden  to  supply  the  necessary  irrigation.  As  the  water  must  be  driven 
through  the  pipes  at  considerable  pressure  the  water  is  usually  pumped  direct  into 
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the  fyitan  by  mmiu  of  a  gsMline  engine  or  by  the  um  of  electric  power  when 
•niJable.  If  w  denred  the  water  can  be  pumped  into  a  rc«ervoir  and  then  carriad 
from  thii  into  the  ayatem.  Only  in  rare  casea  is  it  adviaable  to  pump  the  watar 
into  an  elevated  tank  depending  on  the  elevation  of  the  water  for  the  preaeure. 
It  u  much  better  to  pump  direct  into  the  ayitem. 

Arhanoement  of  PiPE.-Pipe8  of  galvanized  iron  are  supported  on  poate  of 
vrtrioua  he.ghta  from  three  feet  to  eight  feet  in  parallel  rows  over  the  field,  fifty*feet 
apart.  Every  three  to  four  feet  on  the  pipe  is  a  patented  braw  nozzle  which  breaka 
the  water  into  a  fine  spray.  On  the  feeding  end  of  the  line  is  a  patent  turnimr 
device  which  perjnits  the  turning  of  the  whole  line  of  pipe  at  any  angle  de^inl 
Thi8  allows  for  watering  a  spaw  twenty-five  feet  wide  on  either  side  of  the  pipe  line. 
In  this  turning  device  there  is  also  a  metal  strainer  which  preventa  any  refme 
beoommg  lodged  in  the  nozxles. 
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Overhead  Irrigation— Very  popular  among  up-to-date  vegetable  growers     Many 
cropa  can  be  grown  to  a  better  advanUge  by  the  use  of  this  system. 

Advantagks  of  VVaterino.— By  irrigation  Uie  vegetable  growers  become  free 
of  drought  conditions.  The  plants  never  receive  a  check  and  are  grown  to  the  best 
advantage.  Watering  can  be  carried  on  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  although 
Ontario  growers  prefer  to  water  in  late  aftei-noon.  The  system  can  be  started  and 
only  frequent  turnings  of  the  line  are  necessary.  Plants  can  be  matured  more 
quickly  by  watering.  Early  outdoor  crops  can  be  ready  for  market  a  week  or  ten 
'lays  earlier  than  those  without  water.  This  increases  the  return  from  the  acreage 
planted  because  of  higher  prices  for  early  crops.  This  form  of  irrigation  has  been 
used  also  for  frost  prevention.  In  the  case  of  a  crop  of  late  tomatoes  the  crop  was 
>aved  from  ruin  by  an  early  fall  frost  by  continually  running  the  water  over  the 
y'tnea  and  fruit  throughout  the  night. 

Cost.— This  system  can  be  installed  ^rower.     The  ordinary  galvanized 

)ipe  can  be  cut  and  erected  according  tc  .„in  rules  to  overcome  friction,  etc. 
Holes  for  the  brass  nozzles  can  be  drilled  by  hand  with  a  small  drill  made  for  this 
I'urpose  and  the  whole  system  placed  on  supports  for  an  average  cost  of  $120  per 
icre,  exclnsive  of  engine  and  pump.    This  may.seem  rather  a  hig!.  est.  but  manj 
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gravOT  diiai  io  teft  pftid  for  Ihiix  qfttem  in  two  dry  mmoim  bj  Mag  abk  to 
mia  flnt-diM  oopt  wh«i  tiM  BBriErt  wm  ttrosf  . 

Onraui.  Aonoa.— Any  T«|rttabk  growtr  iuttlling  thk  inigntka  ^(tan 
■ho«ld  patibam  an  tngint  and  pnnp  adaquat*  to  handle  a  otmaidaraUa  aeiaag*  at 
tiba  OBtaat  Bran  thoo^  oUy  on*  acre  i»  oovared  with  pip*  a  Iwga  angina  and 
pomp  ahoold  ba  tiaad.  Many  growan  hare  had  to  throw  away  a  unall  outfit  with 
nrj  Uttla  oaa  whm  tbay  ineiaaaad  their  pipa  linM. 

Soma  growan  prafar  fhair  pipe  linee  on  short  atakaa  three  feet  high  and  othen 
adToeata  a  oadar  poet  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  pipe  eight  feet  high.  The  latter 
NaBH  to  !«  the  more  popular,  becanee  it  allows  for  oonvaniant  coltiTation  close 
to  tbr  poata.  High  polaa  with  cables  for  supporting  the  pipea  are  ranly  used, 
because  of  the  cost  of  erection  and  the  danger  of  wind  pressure  swaying  the  pipe 
rafBeiant  to  break  oonoaetion,  etc. 
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NXJKBEB  OF  PLANTS  REQUIBED  PER 

DISTANCES. 

taeh      X  10  Inehcs ISTJTO  18  inches 

X  IS      "       622,780  18  " 

indiM  z  10            S1S,6SS  U  - 

X  IS             2<1,8«0  18  " 

Jt  18      '•       174,240  18  " 

«  IS      ■•       180,180  8  f««t 

«  IS      "       87,120  2  " 

X  It      "       48,6««  2  " 

X  16      "       84,848  3  " 

X  18      ••       28,040  8  " 

X  26      "       81.780  8  •• 

X  80      "       17,484  8  " 

X    8  feet 14,630  4  " 

"        X    4    '■    10.890  4  " 

"        X    5    "    8.712  6  " 

"        X  18  Inches 284ISS  6  " 

X    8  feet 17,424  6  " 

••       X    8    "    11.618  <  " 

"        X    4    "    8.718  6  ■' 

X    6    "    6,869  7  " 

z  20  Inches 17.424  8  • 


ACBE   AT   VARIOUS 


X  2  feel 14,6?0 

X  80  Inches U,616 

z  8  fttet 9,6«i' 

X  4  "  ....  7460 

X  6  "  s,804 

X  2  ■•  ;,890 

X  3  "  7,260 

X  4  "  6,44f, 

X  5  "  4.85« 

X  3  "  4,840 

X  4  '•  8.630 

X  6  •'  2,904 

X  4  "  3,722 

X  6  "  3.478 

X  6  "  1,742 

X  6  "  1,452 

X  8  "  1.210 

X  7  "  1.037 

X  8  "  907 

z  7  "  »ZH 

z  8  "  «go 


QUANTITY    OF    SEED    REQUIRED    FOR    VARIOUS    CROPS. 
.\8PARAou8.— 1  oz.  to  100  ft.  of  drill ;  2  lbs.  will  provide  roots  for  1  acre. 
Brans.— 1  pint  to  100  ft.  of  .drill;  I14  bus.  per  acre. 
BsKT.—  1  o«.  to  50  ft.  of  row ;  4  Iba.  per  acre. 
Brubsii.^  SPBOCT8.— 14  01.  to  100  ft. 
Cabbaoe.— 1  oz.  to  300  ft.  of  drill ;  1  oz.  prodnces  «.000  to  ?,800  plants ;  1  lb.  seed 

outdoors,  20,000  to  30,000. 
Carrot.— 1/2  oz.  to  100  ft.  drill ;  2i/j  lbs.  to  acre. 
.  Cauuflowxr. — 1  oz.  2,600  plants. 

Cblbbt. — y^  oz.  per  100  ft.  drill :  1  nz,  produces  10.000  plant<*. 
Cork.— %  to  ^  pint  to  100  hills;  1  peck  per  acre. 
CcouMBEBS. — 1  to  8  ozs.  to  100  hills;  1  to  2  lbs.  per  acre. 
Eqo  PtANT.— 1  - :,  produces  2,000  plants. 
BwDiTH.— ^  oz.  to  100  ft.  of  drill;  4^0  lbs.  per  acre. 
Kalh.— 1  oz.  to  300  ft  of  drill. 
KoHiaABi.— 1  08.  to  300  ft  of  drill ;  4  fts.  per  acre. 
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I^«r-lofctolOoao£drUl;4lbfcptriei». 

LWTO01.-H4  oi.  to  100  fi  of  drill;  .<  Ibi.  per  tcfi. 

M^MMotk)  --II  o»  p«  100  hill.;  4x4ft;  i  lb,.  p«  .«. 

OmoM.— Hoi.  to  100ft  driU;4  to61h«.  pwicrt      '^ 

Onon  8«w.— 1  qiwrt  to  M  ft  driU ;  8  bu«.  p«r  .ere ' 

Pa««t.— %  Ofc  to  100  ft  of  drill;  8  lb«.  Mr  Mr* 

PJ4^-1  to  S  pint,  to  100  ft  driU ;  IH  to  8H  bn..  per  ««. 

Pnm.—1  OB.  prodocM  1,800  phata. 

Raomh.— 1  01.  to  100  ft  row;  10  to  1«  lb«.  per  .ere 

Jf,!!^"T*  <»•  -^  to  1««  ft  of  drill;  3^  lb..  p.r  wre. 

SAMifT.— 1  ofc  fc«d  to  100  ft  driU;  8  lb.,  per  »t.e 

^"*'*''"'b^dit'  ^^  **•  «'  ^""!  »  t"  «  !»-•  ?•'  ««  in  drill.;  30  lb.,  per  .m 

SqcASH.— 8  on.  to  100  hill.. 

ToiuTO.— 1  OS.  produce.  8,000  to  2,500  plante 

Ti7iin».-1  OS.  to  800  ft  of  drill ;  1  to  8  lb.,  per  .ere. 


ARTICHOKES. 

Commercully  it  u  not  a  money-making  crop  on  a  Ur^e  Male  and  only  a  fewTrZ^ 
hsv  any  Tt^hoke..    Kitchen  garden!  do  not  generSlX.!?.  Lp^LSTS 

X  iSJTt:^"''  ^^*  "^  '^  ^-  *•»«  -p' « -t  gi.en7iS;n's:::ot 

The  tuber,  should  be  planted  in  rows  at  least  30  inches  apart,  and  many  prefer 
to  set  them  3  tt  by  4  ft,  which  allow,  for  clean  cultivrtion  and  ^J y«  the  pTant 
plenty  of  room  to  grow.     Oftentimes  a  steep  hillaide  i,  planted  to  thHr^    ^  "* 

tultiTaM  a.  for  potatoee.  *^ 

Dig  in  the  fall,  and  all  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  iug  over,  for  any  tuber, 
left  m  the  soil  will  soon  infest  the  ground  with  weed.  "»  W' «>y  tuber. 

Crop  should  be  stored  the  same  way  a.  potatoe.. 

The  demand  for  good  artichoke,  i.  increa.ing. 


ASl'ARAOUS. 

Aqwragiij  i.  one  of  the  first  garden  crops  which  come  through  the  wound  in 

the  earl    spring.     In  a  well  cultivated  healthy  patch  the  tenSrXitrarSTr  «™ 

early  and  afford  a  pleasant  fresh  vegetable  f^.     Tw!  crop  is  Sv  ™  .nl 

requires  very  little  care  during  the  seaTon  as  compared  with  In"  oTtt  oXTv^w 

~tTve  el  "^irwv";  •!""  ^^'^  ""^^  P-P^«  -'«»•'  -^  <-Bide  "n^T. 
TrTn?  f  !    ^"?  '*  "*"  ^  Sf'"^'  "ho^l^  »«  foind  in  the  b..    yard 

gardens  of  many  city  people  as  well  as  in  the  kitehen  gardem.  on  eve^  fim 
W.^toble  grower,  find  in  thi.  crop  a  «,urce  of  income  in  the  earlv  LnS  of  Xe 
3c..„n  before  many  of  the  other  vegetables  are  barely  planted.  TST^we™ 
T  tho«  who  grow  thi.  crop  to  any  large  extent  for  outeide  m«let»  w  for  ^^^ 
purposes,  consider  that  a  well-established  patch  of  aspar^^".  one  of  Jh^Wt 
money  makers.    In  the  Niagara  dirtrict  some  large  fn^tXe«  have  JdonS  S 

»hile  waiting  for  young  orchards  to  come  into  bearing.     AgDarajras  reon  «««« 
..ent  cultivation  and  manuring  to  keep  the  orchard  in  'a  go^^^f  S'l^^^S 
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jet  it  is  not  such  a  gross  feeder  as  to  diminish  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  supply 
of  plant  food  required  by  the  orchard.  Asparagus  needs  cultivation  and  attention 
•t  such  times  of  the  year  that  it  does  not  hinder  in  any  way  the  operations  of  the 
orchard. 

Asparagus  roots  are  grown  from  seed.  This  does  not  in  all  cases  come  true 
to  name.  The  seeds  are  usually  sown  rather  thinly  in  rows  three  feet  apart  in 
th«  months  of  April  or  May  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  warm.  With  a  seed  drill  use 
five  pounds  per  acre.  When  the  seedlings  are  from  2  to  3  inches  high  they  are  thinned 
out  so  as  to  stand  about  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  the  strongest  plants  being 
left.  Frequent  cultivation  is  advised,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  down  all  weeds 
From  60,000  to  80,000  seedlings  can  be  successfully  grown  per  acre,  and  these  can 
be  aold  at  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  100.  Where  one  has  the  convenience  of  a  green- 
house, the  seed  can  be  sown  during  the  winter  in  flats  and  in  the  greenhouse  tem- 
perature the  plants  will  quickly  grow  and  be  ready  to  be  transplanted  during  the 
spring  or  early  summer.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  row?  three  inches 
apart  and  at  a  depth  of  one-half  inch.  Slightly  cover  the  seeds  with  soil  and  place 
flats  on  or  near  the  heating  pipes.  Many  plants  can  be  grown  in  this  way  and  a 
year  gained  on  the  outside  method.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  carefully 
harden  these  young  plants  oflE  in  cold  frames  before  attempting  to  nermanently  plant 
them  in  the  field. 

Asparagus  will  grow  well  on  any  soil  from  a  sand  to  a  heavy  clay,  but  does  well 
in  a  good  garden  soil  of  a  sandy  loam  nature.  Stony  and  gravelly  soil  should  not 
be  used  for  an  asparagus  bed.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  be  in  a  good  condition, 
well  cultivated  and  not  worn  out.  It  will  prove  worth  while  to  fit  a  soil  one  year 
previous  to  its  being  used  as  an  asparagus  bed.  Thorough  plough  iiij;,  disking  and 
harrowing  will  give  results  on  this  crop.  Twenty-five  feet  of  a  row  will  be  sufficient 
for  an  average  family. 

This  crop  is  one  which  must  be  well  fed.     Many  vegetable  growers  annually 
top  dress  their  asparagus  patches  with  from  20  to  50  tons  of  good  manure  per  acre. 
This  should  be  applied  directly  after  the  cutting  season  is  over.     Contrary  to  thti 
general  belief  this  is  the  proper  time  to  apply  any  manure  to  this  crop,  for  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  plant  commences  to  store  up  its  food  and  prepare  the  shoots  for 
the  ne.\t  spring's  crop.     As  above  stated,  20  to  50  tons  per  acre  is  a  good  dressinj; 
or  on  a  smaller  plot  three  to  four  inches  of  ordinary  horse  or  barnyard  manure  will 
not  be  any  too  much.     A  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  of  200  pounds  per  acre 
will  hurry  the  crop  along  in  the  spring.     This  can  be  applied  by  sprinkling  th^ 
nitrate  around  the  root  and  by  raking  or  harrowing  it  it  in.    Care  should  be  taken  tha 
none  of  this  should  touch  the  tender  shoots,  as  considerable  damage  will  result  fron 
burning.    Hon  manure  has  been  found  to  give  excellent  results  on  this  crop,  but  oi 
account  of  its  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  cannot  te  used  in  such  large  quantities.  .'' 
good  covering  of  this  manure  can  be  given  without  danger  of  damage.    This  nianur, 
should  be  disked  in  where  possible  or  hoed  in  when  not.     More  good  than  harm  wi! 
come  from  a  good  thorough  disking  of  the  asparagus  patch  immediately  followin; 
the  futtmg  season.     It  is  the  custom  of  many  of  the  large  asparagus  growers  t 
disk  the  ground  between  the  rows  and  over  the  rows  to  a  depth  of  three  to  foti 
inches.     This  should  be  done  so  as  to  loosen  the  soil  to  allow  air  to  circula; 
and  allow  moisture  to  get  in  and  also  to  work  in  the  heavy  coating  of  manure  so  thii 
the  plants  will  receive  immediate  benefit.     This  point  is  one  which  many  gardenei 
will  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to,  and  it  is  certain  large  yields  of  asparagus  r 
a  superior  quality  will  result.     Another  good  method  is  to  open  up  a  furrow  belwec 
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the  two  rows  and  pile  the  manure  in  this.    The  earth  can  be  drawn  back  over  th% 
manure  with  a  disk  harrow  or  scuffler. 

One-year-old  plants  give  the  best  results  in  setting  out  a  new  asparagus  bed, 
because  there  is  less  danger  of  the  plants  receiving  any  serious  check  at  thia  ag« 
than  at  any  other.  Good  healthy,  stocky  plants  should  be  used  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  all  weak  spindly  ones  should  be  discarded.  On  this  depends 
a  large  amount  of  the  success  that  is  reached  when  the  crop  comes  into  bearing. 
Where  this  practice  has  not  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  is  quite  possible  to  pick  out 
the  weak  crowns  from  the  strong,  healthy  ones  in  a  patch  some  five  or  six  years  old. 
It  is  possible  to  secure  asparagus  crowns  of  two  or  three  years'  age.  These  are  sold 
by  all  seedsmen,  and  some  years  ago  this  was  considerea  the  best  way  in  which  to 
start  an  asparagus  plantation.  This  idea  has  practically  been  given  up  by  all 
up-to-date  vegetable  growers.  The  one-year-old  stock  will  give  a  cutting  just  u 
soon  as  a  three-year-old  crown,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  in  the  younger  and 
smaller  state. 

After  a  thorough  spring  cultivation  of  the  soil  furrows  should  be  run  out  to 
a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  and  from  four  to  five  feet  apart.  This  latter 
distance  between  the  rows  is  arbitrary,  some  growers  planting  four  feet  and  othera 
five  feet  apart.  Both  distances  prove  satisfactory,  but  it  is  advantageous  to  leave 
plenty  of  room  between  the  rows  in  order  to  have  ample  room  for  cultivation  and 
also  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  spread.  Five  feet  apart 
for  the  rows  will  prove  a  very  satisfactory  distance.  The  furrows  should  be  made 
in  thb  shape  of  a  V,  and  this  can  be  done  by  running  out  one  furrow  and  coming 
back  and  turning  one  directly  away  from  this. 

The  plants  can  be  dibbled  in  in  this  furrow  or  can  be  simply  planted  in  this 
by  drawing  some  loose  earth  around  them  and  afterwards  raking  in  some  of  the 
soil  to  fill  in  the  spaces.  The  plants  should  be  set  from  two  to  three  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  The  furrow  should  not  be  filled  in  at  once  but  should  be  gradually 
filled  in  by  subsequent  cultivation  as  the  plant  grows.  Where  crowns  are  used  they 
should  be  in  furrows  ten  inches  deep  and  should  be  covered  with  from  three  to  four 
inches  of  soil  which  should  be  firmly  tramped  down.  The  furrow  should  be 
gradually  filled  in  as  above  mentioned,  planting  should  be  done  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  possibility  of  severe  frosts  is  over. 

The  cultivation  of  the  young  seedlings  should  be  carefully  looked  after.  Fre- 
quent scuffling  and  hoeing,  which  will  keep  down  the  weeds,  will  be  sufficient  durin<i 
the  summer  season. 

In  the  mature  patch,  or  one  four  to  five  years  old,  the  scuffler  should  be  used  as 
long  as  th^  tops  will  permit  during  the  summer.  In  early  spring  a  light  disking 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  fit  will  prove  sufficient.  The  cultivation  of  a  mature  patch 
after  the  cutting  season  is  over  should  consist  of  a  thorough  disking  as  previously 
mentioned.    Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  this  point. 

Harvesting. — The  asparagus  shoots  which  come  through  the  ground  in  early 
>pring  are  the  part  of  the  plant  which  is  used  for  human  consumption.  These 
-liould  not  be  cut  on  a  now  patch  until  the  third  year  after  the  plants  have  been 
et.  This  must  be  carefully  watched,  for  if  the  young  plants  are  subjected  to  a 
iieavy  cutting  while  young  they  will  receive  such  a  severe  check  that  they  very 
seldom  reach  the  stage  of  a  healthy  crop-producing  plant.  It  will  pay  to  wait 
ntil  the  plant  has  become  thoroughly  established  before  cutting  is  commenced. 

The  crop  is  harvested  by  means  of  cutting  the  young  shoots  off  under  the 
tirface  of  the  ground  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half.    This  is  best  done  by 
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meana  of  a  long  botcher  knife  which  should  be  inserted  in  the  ground  close  to  tht 
•talk  at  an  angle  so  as  to  cut  off  the  stalk  with  a  sloping  end  and  yet  not  to  cut  off 
the  young  shoots  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  surface  of  the  soil.    This  can  be 
easily  done  after  a  littie  practice,  and  it  will  be  found  that  by  taking  the  shoot  ii 
the  left  hand  and  gently  L^iserting  the  knife  and  cutting  off  the  shoots  a  large  num 
ber  of  hills  can  be  gone  over  in  a  short  time.    The  shoots  should  not  be  cut  unless 
they  are  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  six  inches.    It  is  advisable  to  go  over  thf 
patch  every  other  day  and  to  cut  everything  that  is  marketable,  because  these  tender 
dioots  grow  rapidly,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  growing  long  become  woody  and  art 
not  suitable  for  use.    It  will  be  found  that  many  shoots  will  come  through  the 
ground  and  only  be  the  size  of  a  darning  needle.    It  is  advisable  to  cut  these  a> 
well  and  throw  them  away.     Leave  nothing  all  through  cutting  season  because  ii 
will  only  weaken  the  plant  and  harbor  insects. 

If  bleached  or  white  asparagus  is  grown,  it  should  be  cut  when  the  tip  is  bareh 
«oming  through  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  has  been  moulded  up  over  the 
crowns  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches. 

The  cutting  season  on  a  young  patch  should  not  be  much  over  three  weeks,  but 
in  a  mature  plot  the  season  should  extend  to  July  Ist.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cu- 
after  this  date,  and  if  it  is  done  the  patch  will  soon  be  worn  out  and  dead. 

Asparagus  is  usually  marketeo  in  bunches,  the  size  of  which  depends  on  th 
market.  Usually  as  much  as  can  1  e  easily  held  in  one  hand  constitutes  a  bunch 
The  stalks  are  trimmed  with  a  kniie  after  grading  so  that  the  butt  ends  as  well 
as  the  tip  ends  are  even  and  have  a  trim  appearance.  These  bunches  are  usualK 
tied  with  two  bands  of  ordinary  bunching  twine,  one  near  the  tip  and  the  other  near 
the  butt  end  of  the  bunch.  Elastic  bands,  raffia,  or  colored  twine  are  also  used.  If 
80  desired,  these  bunches  can  be  kept  thoroughly  fresh  by  standing  them  in  a  pai 
of  water,  butt  end  dovm.  This  is  done  in  extremely  hot  weather  to  keep  the  bunchc- 
fresh  for  market.  Asparagus  is  sold  by  the  average  vegetable  grower  in  baskets  oi 
boxes  or  any  convenient  affair  to  carry  it  in  to  town.  Where  it  is  shipped  to  market 
boxes  or  baskets  holding  two  to  three  dozen  bunches  are  used.  These  should  be  of 
light  material  and  yet  have  sufficient  air  space  left  that  a  good  circulation  can  bt 
kept  up  and  thus  overcome  the  danger  of  heating.  Where  this  crop  is  grown  foi 
a  canning  factory  it  is  purchased  by  the  ton  and  it  is  usuaUy  hauled  to  the  factor 
either  loose  in  a  clean  wagon  box  or  in  bushel  boxes. 

The  old  custom  of  digging  the  trench  for  the  asparagus  crown,  of  putting  ii, 
four  or  five  inches  of  brick  bats,  etc.,  for  drainage,  is  still  supposed  by  some  to  1.. 
the  only  way  to  grow  asparagus.  This  method  is  old  fashioned,  unnecessary  an! 
should  not  be  followed. 

The  asparagus  being  a  maritime  plant  or  sea-shore  plant  in  its  original  stai 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  growers  adopting  the  practice  of  applying  large  quant 
ties  of  common  salt  to  the  asparagus  plot.  This  theory  has  been  exploded  an 
revived  many  times  in  the  history  of  vegetable  growing  and  it  can  be  definite! 
stated  that  just  as  good  a  crop  of  asparagus  can  be  grown  without  the  use  of  sa' 
as  with  it.  Phenomenal  yields  after  the  use  of  salt  can  usually  be  traced  to  son 
other  cause.  In  no  case  will  a  hoavv  application  of  salt  pay  for  itself  in  increaw 
yield,  but  it  is  useful  as  a  weed  destroyer. 

In  the  fall,  the  tops  should  be  cut  off  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  ground,  carrie 
off  the  patch  and  burned.  This  wiU  destroy  all  disease  spores  and  insects  whi* 
might  otherwise  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  next  season's  crop. 
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BEANS. 

Wax  bean*  are  of  easy  culture  and  should  be  found  in  all  kitchen  gardens.  It 
18  doubtful  if  they  rank  very  high  as  a  moneymaker  for  the  vegetable  grower, 
because  they  require  considerable  time  in  harvesting.  Wax  beans  are  the  only  sort 
that  can  be  grown  successfully  in  Ontario.     Pole  beans  do  not  thrive  owing  to  climate. 

Soil.— Beans  require  a  warm  losmy  soil  full  of  humus  for  best  results. 

Planting.— This  crop  is  usually  planted  by  hand  in  rows  30  inches  apart. 
The  easiest  and  safest  method  is  to  open  a  furrow  one  and  one-half  inches  deep 
with  the  comer  of  a  hand  hoe,  plant  the  beans  three  inches  apart  and  cover  lightly 
with  soil.  Too  much  soil  holds  back  germination.  Some  growers  follow  the  plan 
of  pkcing  three  or  four  beans  in  hills  12  to  18  by  30  inches  apart.  These  openings 
can  be  made  with  an  ordinary  hoe  and  should  be  shallow. 

Cultivation.— Cultivate  sufficient  to  keen  down  weeds  with  hand  and  wheel 
hoe  or  scufBer. 

iARVESTINO   AND   MaRKETIN'O. 

in  bulk  or  in  11-quart  baskets. 


-Pull  beans  by  hand.     They  are  usually  sold 


BEETS. 

Beets  are  one  of  the  easiest  vojrotable,^  to  ^row.  They  should  be  found  in  all 
farmers'  gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  city  gardens.  This  crop  is  usuallv 
srown  from  seed  planted  on  the  level  in  tlie  frar.len  by  means  of  an  ordinary  seed 
drill.  It  is  not  advisable  to  ridge  up  the  soil  to  grow  this  crop  succe^3fully  The 
row.^  should  be  from  14  to  18  inches  apart. 

Soil.— Beets  do  well  on  almost  any  garden  soil,  but  thrive  best  in  sandv  loam 
They  may  be  fairly  well  grown  on  heavy  soils.  Tiie  best  soil  for  growth  of  this  crop 
should  contain  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter. 

Manure.— It  is  not  advisable  to  use  fresh  manure  ou  beet  soil.  Much  better 
IS  the  practice  of  giving,  abundant  applications  of  well  rotted  manure.  Fresh 
manu..  /nay  be  applied  in  the  fall  and  plowed  in.  thus  requiring  only  disking  in  the 
spring. 

Planting.- Plant  with  ordinary  seed  drill  in  rows  14  to  18  inches  apart  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  spring.  For  a  late  crop  the  seed  can  be  planted  as  late  as 
the  end  of  July. 

Cultivation.- Beets  are  usually  cultivated  with  the  wheel  hoe  and  hand  hoe 
i  his  should  be  done  immediately  after  the  young  plants  show  through  the  ground 
Ihe  beets  should  be  thinned  to  four  to  five  inches  apart  in  the  row  for  earlv  and 
•ne  and  one-half  for  late.  ' ' 

Harvesting.- Beets  for  early  market  should  be  pulled  when  one  and  one-half 
to  two  inches  m  diameter.  They  should  be  washe('.  clean  and  all  dead  or  withered 
leaves  removed  and  tied  in  hunolfos  of  three  to  five. 

For  winter  use  they  should  be  pulled  before  danger  of  severe  fall  frosts.  The 
tops  should  be  twisted  off  instead  of  being  cut  off  with  a  knife,  as  this  will  cause 
i'leeding  and  decay  is  liable  to  set  in. 

Marketing.— For  the  early  local  market  beets  are  sold  with  the  tops  on  in 
•I'unches  of  three. 

Winter  beets  are  sold  in  bushel  boxes  or,  when  shipped,  usually  in  bags. 


Storing  for  Winter.— This  crop  can  be  kept  satisfactorily  in  any  cool  cellar 
weU  into  the  winter.  They  should  be  placed  in  bushel  boxes  and  stored  ma  com- 
paratively cool  part  of  the  cellar  and  the  windows  should  be  darkened.  If  cellar 
room  is  not  available  beets  can  be  pitted  very  well  and  will  keep  until  spring  in 
many  cases  as  well  as  potatoes.  ,    j.    ^-  i 

Transplanting.— Market  gardeners  make  a  practice  of  starting  some  early 
beets  in  the  greenhouse  or  hot-bed.  Transplant  them  in  flats  and  secure  a  plant  three 
to  five  inches  long  for  transplanting  early  in  the  spring.  Many  beets  are  grown 
direct  in  the  hot-bed  and  are  transplanted  from  these  to  tlie  field.  They  are  planted 
out  of  doors  in  rows  15  to  18  inches  apart  and  from  four  to  six  ind-s  allov  -J 
between  the  plants.  These  usually  are  ready  for  market  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  those  grown  from  seed. 

Started— February  15th  to  March  1st. 

Planted  in  flat— six  to  eight  weeks  later— one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  apart. 

Tranf/lanted — as  early  as  season  opens. 


Transplanting— Plani    is   set   and   the  Transplanting— Making  hole  with  dib- 

soll    is    being    armed    around    the  j^y  j^,  setting  plant, 

roots.  This  should  receive  attention, 
so  that  the  young  plant  will  not 
receive  any  check. 

BROCCOLI. 
Broccoli  is  a  practically  unknown  crop  in  Ontario.    Tt 'is  very  similar  to  cauli- 
flower, though  the  heads  are  more  open.    The  same  general  di'-^^f  "^^;,^";""^'- 
flower  are  advised.    This  crop  is  of  no  economic  importance  as  yet  in  Ontario. 


BRUSSELS. SPKOUTS. 
Brussels  sprouts  belong  to  the  sam^  "amily  as  cabbages  and  are  somewhat  similar 
to  cabbase  in  flavor.  Thev  differ  from  the  cabbage  in  that  sprouts  grow  from  the 
talk  wh^h  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  18  inches  to  2  feci  The  sprou^^  or 
smal  cabbages,  come  out  at  intervals  on  the  stem  on  all  sides  This  crop  , 
Zdled  in  prafctically  the  same  way  as  the  cabbage  crop  and  can  bo  grown  on  the 
same  soil. 
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Sowing  SEED.-The  seed  of  Brussels  sprouts  should  be  sown  in  April  m  spent 
hotbeds  or  cold  frames.  Rows  should  be  two  and  a  half  inches  apart  and  the  seed 
should  be  sown  thin  enough  so  that  transplanting  will  be  unnecessary.  Jlj^y  «^ould 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  cabba.^e  and  cauliflower.  They  should  be  planted 
out  of  doors  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  two  to  three  feet  apart. 

CuLTiVATiON.-Sprouts  should  be  cultivated  with  horse  scuffler  as  long  as  lob - 
age  wiU  permit.  Like  cabbage  and  cauliflower  they  respond  to -frequent  and  thor- 
ough cultivation. 

Habveotino.— The  sprouts  when  ready  for  use  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  and  should  then  be  broken  off  by  hand,  or  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  This  can  be  done  in  the  field,  but  usually  in  the  late  fall  the  whole  plant  is 
carried  int*  a  shed  a-  1  the  sprouts  are  then  cut  off  more  conveniently. 

Mahketino.— The  demand  for  Brussels  sprouts  is  not  as  xarge  in  the  Ontario 
cities  as  it  is  in  some  cities  in  the  States  and  yet  the  crop  is  easily  grown  and  the 
sprouts  have  a  more  delicate  flavor  when  cooked  than  cabbage.  Sprouts  are  usually 
gold  in  quart  baskets  or  berry  boxes.  j-      *  j  *„, 

SToniNO— Brussels  sprouts  should  be  stored  for  winter  use  as  directed  for 
cabbage.  Some  growers  make  a  pile  18  inches  high  and  about  %  feet  long  and  cover 
with  Mil.  They  will  commence  to  decay  if  stored  in  larger  piles.  A  cool  cellar  or 
shed  is  an  excellent  storage  for  this  vegetable. 

General  Hiirrs.-Brussels  sprouts  should  be  grown  in  every  kitchen  garden 
because  of  their  eating  qualities.  The  demand  is  increasing  on  the  markets  of 
Ontario,  particularly  in  Toronto,  during  the  last  five  years. 


CABBAGE. 


Many  acres  are  annually  devoted  to  the  production  of  cabbages,  some  for  early 
market,  and  some  for  storing  for  winter  use,  and  some  for  picking  factory  pur- 
poses. It  is  an  important  crop  and  is  considered  to  be  one  which  will  give  good 
average  returns  year  in  and  year  out.  ,   .    .    ,    ,  ah. 

Cabbage  is  not  so  particular  about  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown  and  it  is 
a  ,  rop  which  is  often  grown  on  land  whicl  is  not  adapted  to  other  crops  Any 
woll  drained  soil  holding  plenty  of  plant  f  an  available  condition  should  ^ow 

ex.ellent  crons  of  cabbage.  Land  wun  a  i  ..-velly  sub-soil  should  be  avoided. 
Manurinq.— As  previously  stated  there  should  be  an  abund&nce  of  pUnt  food 
rt-adily  available  in  a  good  cabbage  »oil.  This  can  best  be  secured  by  large  applica- 
tions of  manure.  It  is  recommended  that  land  for  -rowing  a  first-class  crop  of 
cabbage  should  receive  not  less  than  20  tons  of  manure  per  acre  annually.  This 
should  be  applied  in  fall  or  winter  as  convenient  for  best  results. 

Growing  Plants.— For  an  extra  early  crop  of  cabbage  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
th,.  seed  in  flats  in  hotbeds  or  greenhouses  about  March  1st.  Seed  should  be  sown 
In  drills  one-quarter-inch  deep  and  usually  covered  with  sand  The  plants  should 
,e  transplanted  before  the  rough  leaf  appears  into  flat,  and  should  stand  one  and 
I  half  tr  ^o  inches  apart,  particularly  the  latter  distances  for  very  early  plants. 
i\vo  r  d-inch  paper  or  clay  pots  cn.n  be  used  for  this  purpose  for  a  limited 

"^"tu  ..ants  should  be  .  efully  watered  and  givm  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  prevent 
lamping  off.  T^iey  should  be  hardened  ofT  in  cold  frames,  so  that  they  will  be  able 
-0  stand  any  ordinary  cold  weather  after  planting  out. 
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For  late  cabbage  the  seed  is  usually  sown  iu  a  row  in  the  field,  or  in  specjailv 
prepared  soil,  which  can  be  covered  with  screens  to  previ-ut  the  cabbage  root  maggot 
fly  laying  its  eggs.  Sow  seed  for  late  crop  not  later  than  June  Ist  and  transplnn; 
not  later  than  July  16th.     Seed  can  be  grown  quite  thickly  in  the  rows. 

Planting  Out.— Early  cabbage  plants  should  be  planted  on  land  witli  i 
southern  exposure,  which  is  usually  much  warmer  than  .mv  other.  Planting  shoul.l 
take  place  after  danger  of  severe  frosts  is  over.  Son.  _r,,wers,  desiring  to  secur. 
an  early  crop,  take  long  chances  with  frost  and  plant  vers  early.  Plants  shouUl  !..■ 
set  18  inches  apart  in  rows  30  inches  apart.  Late  varieties  should  be  planted  2  \  ■• 
feet  on  an  average  garden  soil.  -oi    x      <        i 

The  plants  to  grow  very  early  cabbage  are  usually  dibbled  in.  Plenty  of  earth 
should  be  ken  around  the  roots  and  a  hole  made  sufficient  to  accommodate  this. 
Usually  this  dibber  is  made  from  a  broken  fork  or  spade  handle,  sharpened  and  bciiij; 
12  to  15  inches  in  length.  The  cabbage  ground  should  be  in  good  condition,  so  that 
when  the  dibber  is  used  the  soil  can  very  easily  be  packed  in  around  the  roots.  Care 
should  be  taken  with  this  part  of  the  planting,  for  often  if  the  earth  is  loft  loos.. 


*' 
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Cabbage  or   cauliflower  plants  should  be  stocky   and  well  balanced   before   being 

planted  out  of  doors. 

around  the  roots  the  plant  receives  a  check  which  helps  to  lessen  the  returns  from 

the  crop.  ,     • ., 

For  the  late  crop  on  large  acreages  the  horse  transplanter  is  useH  with  good 
success.  This  machine  drops  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  hole  where  the  plant  is  set. 
Some  growers  make  a  nractice  of  watering  the  hole  in  which  the  plant  is  to  be  set 
in  all  methods  of  planting.  Another  plan  adopted  is  to  make  a  batter  of  soil  and 
water  and  in  this  immerse  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  Cow  manure,  a  little  soil 
and  water  also  makes  an  excellent  preparation  in  which  to  immerse  the  roots. 

These  methods  are  all  useful,  the  last  one  in  particular,  because  the  plant  has 
a  supply  of  plant  food  right  at  hand  and  the  moisture  allows  the  closer  packing  of 
the  soil  around  the  roots. 

Cultivation. — Cabbage  responds  readily  to  cultivation.  A  fine  mulch  on  the 
top  of  the  soil  which  helps  materially  to  conserve  moisture  is  necessary.  This  can 
be  kept  in  proper  condition  by  thorough  cultivation  with  a  horse  scuffler  once  a 
week  and  particularly  after  each  rain.  Hand  hoeing  is  unnecessary  in  fairly  clean 
soil  on  any  acreage.    Cultivate  until  the  size  of  the  heads  prohibit. 


Harvbstino.— Early  cabbage  are  cut  off  the  root  with  a  sharp  knife  just  u 
ioon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  marketing.  Late  cabbage  "re  handled  in  the  aame 
manner  for  early  fall  sale.  For  winter  sale  or  storage  the  are  usually  pulled  up 
by  the  root  toward  the  end  of  the  season  and  stored.  Splitcing  of  the  heads  may 
be  prevented  by  lifting  the  head  and  setting  it  upside  down  on  top  of  the  soil  or  by 
loosening  the  root. 

Stobino. — Cabbage  can  be  kept  well  on  into  the  winter  months  under  proper 
conditions.  Cellars,  trenches  or  pits  or  regular  cabbage  storage  houses  are  used. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air  be  available  in  a  cabbage 
storage.    A  moist,  humid  atmosphere  will  soon  ruin  the  heads  in  storage. 

A  common  method  is  to  dig  a  trench  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  ten  inches 
deep  in  a  well  drained  part  of  the  field  and  stand  the  cabbage  in  layers  head  down, 
the  second  layer  fitting  in  between  the  roots  of  the  first  layer.  Bring  the  rows  to 
a  peak  at  the  top  by  cutting  down  the  number  in  the  layers  each  time.  Soil  should 
be  piled  over  these  as  the  season  advances  and  air  vents  placed  at  the  peak.  Cabbage 
may  be  ktpt  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  if  the  temperature  is  kept  low  and  a  good 
circulation  of  air  is  kept  up.  For  best  results  they  should  be  piled  on  shelves  three 
or  four  layers  to  a  shelf,  which  should  have  a  slat  bottom. 

Mahketino. — Cabbage  are  shipped  in  bulk  or  in  slat  crates  holding  one  dozen 
heads.    Locally  they  are  sold  by  the  single  head  or  by  the  dozen. 


CARROTS.- 

Carrots  belong  to  the  root  crop  of  garden  vegetables.  They  are  grown  to  a 
areat  extent  by  all  vegetable  growers  as  a  source  of  income  during  the  winter  months. 
They  are  easily  grown  and  require  very  little  cultivation  and  usually  bring  in  fair 
returns  for  the  labor  that  is  put  into  them.  This  crop,  if  grown  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  will  provide  a  vegetable  noted  for  its  health-giving  properties  throughout 
the  winter. 

Soil. — This  vegetable  thrives  in  a  good  well-drained  mellow  sandy  loam.  A 
sandv  loam  will  produce  the  smoothest  and  straightest  roots.  Very  heavy  clay 
tends  to  make  the  root  rough  and  rather  stumpy.  The  soil  should  be  free  from 
all  weed  seeds,  for  a  good  crop  of  weeds  will  very  often  smother  a  good  crop  of 
•arrots  if  careful  attention  is  not  given.  The  soil  should  be  of  a  good  condition 
and  should  have  plenty  of  manure  applied  to  it  in  the  fall.  Preceding  this  crop 
fresh  manure  applied  in  the  spring  will  usually  give  a  crop  of  knotty  carrots. 
Rotten  manure  will  be  found  to  be  best  foi-  this  crop  on  account  of  number  of 
weed  seeds  usually  found  in  fresh  manure.  It  is  claimed  that  limeing  a  carrot 
-'round  hivs  no  effect  on  this  crop  whatever. 

Pi.AN-Tivo. — Carrot?  are  planted  in  rows  on  the  level,  usually  two  and  a  half 
ft'et  apart  for  horse  cultivation,  and  in  a  market  or  kitchen  garden  in  rows  12  to  15 
inches  apart.  An  ordinary  seed  drill  is  used,  and  it  is  advisable  to  plant  a  few 
lettuce  seeds  as  a  row  mark  so  that  cultivation  can  commence  before  the  carrot 
-eed  germinates.  Plant  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  permits  for  an  early 
i^rop.  Successive  sowings  may  be  made  if  desired  every  week  or  ten  days  until 
July  1st.  Plants  should  be  thinned  to  one  inch  in  the  row.  For  late  or  fall  crop 
-ow  seed  June  1st  to  loth. 

Cultivation. — Thi'?  crop  should  be  cultivated  only  suffic.eut  .*.  '•'  ip  down  the 
veeds  and  keep  the  soil  fine  and  loose.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  wheel  hof, 
hand  hoe,  and  horse  cultivator.    The  seed  takes  a  long  time  to  germinate,  and  the 
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•Mdlings  •«  very  slender.  For  these  reasons  weeds  should  be  kept  remored  from 
the  rows  until  the  crop  U  firmly  established.  The  soil  should  be  kept  well  over  the 
top  of  root  to  prevent  greening. 

IIarvestino.— Early  carrots  for  the  early  market  are  usually  thinned  out  of 
the  patch  that  is  grown  for  winter  storing.  They  are  pulled  out  by  hand  when 
they  are  fit  to  use  (one  inch  in  diameter).  For  the  main  crop  they  are  usually 
polled  by  hand  and  topped  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  Urge  fields  they  are  usually 
piled  in  the  field  and  covered  with  the  tops  and  hauled  to  cellars  when  the  whole 
field  is  topped.  Harvesting  of  carrots  is  usually  the  last  job  done  on  a  vegetable 
garden  before  it  freezes  up.  ° 

Mabketino. — Early  carrots  are  sold  in  bunches  consisting  of  from  five  to  eight 
dean,  medium  sized  carrots,  having  the  tops  left  on.    As  the  season  advances  the 


Wheel  hoe  In  use  on  small  crops, 
number  in  the  bunch  increases.    Winter  carrots  are  sold  in  bushel  boxes  or  ordinary 

Storing. — Carrots  may  be  stored  satisfactorily  in  bulk  in  pits  or  in  cool  cellars. 
No  heat  should  reach  them  and  the  windows  should  be  darkened. 


CAULIFLOWER. 

This  is  another  member  of  the  cabbage  family  and  is  probably  the  one  which 
ha-  the  finest  quality  and  also  the  one  which  requires  the  most  careful  attentioi 
during  the  growing  season.  Cauliflower  is  grown  by  all  market  gardeners,  and  i 
grown  on  large  acreages  for  pickling  factory  purposes.  Cauliflower,  as  a  genera' 
rule,  is  a  crop  which  gives  excellent  returns  on  the  market.  There  are  exception^ 
to  this  rule,  but  well  bleached  heads  of"  fine  quality  and  medium  size  find  a  read\ 
sale  on  local  markets.  Cauliflower  is  harder  to  grow  than  cabbage,  though  man 
operations  are  similar. 
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Soil.— The  •oil  for  early  cauliflower  should  be  warm,  full  of  homu  and  moii- 
ture.  A  ioil  which  dries  out  quickly  should  not  be  used  for  growing  this  crop. 
There  must  be  abundance  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  this  on 
be  secured  by  large  applications  of  manure. 

Qbowiho  Yoono  Plants.— Cauliflower  plants  are  grown  m  practicaUy  Va» 
■ame  way  as  cabbage  plants,  although  they  are  more  subject  to  damping  off.  Pot 
this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  sterilize  the  soil  in  which  the  young  plant  «  *»  "^ 
grown.  This  is  described  in  a  previous  paragraph.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  flats 
from  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  16th.  To  produce  plants  which  wiU  mature  m 
August,  seed  is  often  sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  spring  opens  up.  The  swl 
should  have  a  large  percentage  of  sand  in  it  Tor  best  results.  As  a  general  "^^the 
flat  method  of  growing  is  considered  the  best.  Solid  beds  cannot  be  controUed  as 
easily  and  the  plants  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  damp  off  and  draw. 

The  plants  should  be  transplanted  when  the  rough  leaf  appears  and  can  be 
set  in  flats  or  in  two-inch  pots.  Paper  pots  are  used  extensively  for  growing  this 
crop.  If  so  desired,  the  plants  can  be  transplanted  twice.  Some  growert  follow 
this  rule  and  others  are  content  with  but  one  lifting.  Certainly  the  stronger  and 
larger  the  plant  is  when  it  is  transplanted  into  the  open,  the  earlier  the  crop  and 
the  better  the  quality  of  vegetable.  For  late  crop,  seed  is  sown  out  doors  as  directed 
for  cabbage,  up  to  May  24th  or  June  16th. 

Manubino.— As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  manure  the  season  previom  for 
this  crop,  or  at  least  cultivate  the  manure  in  the  fall  previous.  While  naany  foUow 
the  practice  of  spring  and  winter  manuring  on  the  cauliflower  land,  it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  the  application  of  fresh  manure  is  not  good  practice.  Nitrate 
of  soda  may  be  used  to  advantage  during  the  earlier  growth  of  this  plant,  but  should 
not  be  applied  after  the  plant  commences  to  head  up. 

Planting  in  the  Field— The  early  crop  of  cauliflower  is  usually  planted 
18  inches  apart  in  rows  30  to  36  inches  apart.  They  should  be  planted  fairly  deep, 
but  not  to  cover  the  leaves,  and  the  dibber  is  the  best  tool  to  use.  For  the  main 
crop  the  plants  can  be  dibbled  in  two  feet  by  three  feet,  or  can  be  planted  with  a 
horse  transplanter.  In  both  cases  as  much  soil  as  possible  should  be  retained  around 
the  plant  when  planting.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  water  each  hole  before  the  plant 
is  set,  or  at  least  have  the  earth  around  the  roots  thoroughly  soaked. 

CnLTivATioN.— This  crop  should  be  cultivated  sufficiently  to  keep  the  soil  in 
a  Sue  condition.  As  a  general  rule,  the  scuffler  should  be  used  every  week  or  ten 
days  and  always  to  loosen  up  the  soil  after  each  rain.  Cauliflower  growers  daim 
the  more  cultivation  given,  the  better  the  crop  will  be.  Hand  hoeing  will  be  neces- 
sary only  once  if  the  soil  is  fairly  free  from  weeds. 

Hahvesttno  AND  Mabketino.— When  the  plant  starts  to  head  up  and  when  the 
head  is  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  the  leaves  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  keep  the  sun  from  getting  in  at  the  flower.  In  the  first  sta^s  a 
leaf  or  two  may  be  broken  over  the  young  head,  but  as  the  flower  grows,  it  is  advis- 
able to  gather  the  leaves  in  at  the  top  and  tie  them  with  string  or  raffia.  This 
should  be  done  carefully  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  or  rain.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
gardener  will  go  ovc-  his  patch  of  cauliflower  twice  or  three  times  a  week  in  order 
ro  ensure  tieing  up  the  plpnt  at  the  proper  stage  of  growth. 

When  the  head  is  sufficiently  large  it  should  be  cut  away  from  the  root  and 
the  leaves  trimmed  so  that  a  fringe  of  leaves  is  left  one  and  a  half  inches  above  Iho 
tlower  all  the  way  round.  All  dead  or  withered  leaves  should  be  removed.  Careful 
trimming  always  improves  the  appearance  of  the  marketable  head  and  ensures  top 
price. 
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Tot  local  marketa  the  cauliflower  ii  usually  lold  by  the  doien  heada,  which 
an  packed  in  buhel  bozea  or  itrawberry  cratee. 

Cauliflower  will  not  etand  rough  usage,  and  for  th-<  reason  they  must  be  rerv 
carefully  packed  if  they  are  to  be  shipped  any  distance.  American  growers  corer 
the  flower  with  white  tissue  paper  and  pack  the  heads  in  hay  or  excelsior  is  slat 
eratas,  or  well  Tentilated  barrels.  It  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  no  rubbing 
of  one  head  against  another,  for  this  will  damage  both  and  cause  a  rot  to  set  in. 

Stokino. — Cauliflowers  are  not  easily  stored  for  any  length  of  time.  Some 
growers,  however,  annually  store  some  in  their  cellars  for  Christmas  trade.  The 
plants  which  have  but  small  heads  are  lifted  roots  and  all,  and  replanted  in  fine 
moist  sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  The  heads  will  grow  if  the  cellar  is  kept  cool,  but 
very  often  they  commence  to  rot  and  the  plants  caunot  be  used. 

Cauliflower  can  alsn  be  pitted  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage.  They  should  not 
be  piled  in  too  large  quantities,  for  the  cauliflower  will  start  to  heat  in  storage  more 
readily  than  cabbage.  Very  little  dirt  should  be  used  as  a  covering  at  the  start, 
barely  enough  to  keep  out  Uie  frost. .  More  should  be  added  as  the  colder  weather 
advances.    A  little  manure  may  be  thrown  over  the  pit  later  on. 

In  cold  storage  they  can  be  kept  in  open  slat  boxes,  care  being  taken  that  two 
flowers  do  not  touch.  The  leaves  should  not  be  trimmed  as  closely  as  for  market, 
and  if  practically  all  the  leaves  are  left  on  and  the  plants  piled  on  shelves,  best 
results  will  be  obuined.  A  temperature  of  .S4  de<»rep8  F.  will  keep  large  sizefl 
heads  well  on  to  Christmas. 


CELERIAC. 


Celeriac  is  commonly  called  turnip-rooted  celery,  having  leaves  and  stalks  like 
celery  and  a  thickened  root  like  a  turnip.  It  is  grown  practically  the  sai  le  way 
as  late  celery  excepting  the  roots  are  not  banked  up  with  soil. 

Usually  sold  in  the  fall  after  the  leaves  have  been  trimmed  off.  Very  little 
demand  at  present. 


CELERY. 

This  crop  is  grown  extensively  in  many  sections  throughout  the  Province,  and 
very  remunerative  returns  are  received  for  the  culture  of  this  vegetable.  Around 
the  large  cities  there  are  considerable  acreages  devoted  to  the  growing  of  celery,  and 
some  districts  make  it  practically  a  main  crop.  Celery  can  be  grown  satisfactorily 
and  with  success  by  many  more  gardeners  in  the  Province.  Amateur  gardeners  nan 
grow  it  in  many  cases. 

Young  Plants. — Celery  plants  should  be  started  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse  or 
right  in  the  greenhouse  beds.  If  no  groonhouse  is  available  the  young  plants  cai 
be  grown  in  hotbeds.  They  should  be  grown  in  light  soil  having  plenty  of  humus 
in  it,  and  should  be  started  as  early  as  February  15th  for  early  celery  and  not 
later  than  March  15th.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  two  and  a  half  inL•ht•^ 
apart  at  a  depth  of  one-quarter  inch,  barely  covering  the  seeds  with  very  fine  soil 
It  will  take  from  two  to  three  weeks  for  the  seed  to  germinate,  and  when  the; 
have  grown  for  three  weeks  the  young  plants  should  be  transplanted  into  othe' 
fiats,  or  elsewhere  in  the  greenhouse  bed,  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  apart.  Thi~ 
can  be  done  with  a  small  dibber.  This  transplanting  should  cull  out  all  weak, 
sickly  plants  and  leave  only  strong,  robust  ones.     By  this  transplanting  a  stronE 


rfK)t  »y*tem  i«  grown  and  a  robust  plant  ii  ready  for  final  tranaplanting  into  the 
lii'ld.  The  plants  in  the  seedbed  may  be  hastened  by  placing  blotting  paper 
l.ai).T  .ir  any  porous  paper  (moistened)  over  the  ground  where  the  seed  haa  been 
i.laiited.  This  or  the  lu-e  of  a  jmne  of  glass  is  used  by  some  gardeners  to  hasten 
iIk-  Kerininatiou  of  the  seed.  The  soil  should  be  watered  lightly  and  with  care 
.(i  that  the  smnll  see.U  will  not  be  disturbed.  Watering  should  be  done  on  a 
I. right  day,  if  possible,  about  noon.  The  soil  for  celery  ground  preferably  U 
a  black  muck,  but  almost  any  light  loamy  soil  is  good  for  this  crop.  Light  sand 
which  has  an  abundance  of  manure  incorporated  in  it  makes  an  excellent  soil  for 
trmwiiij:  celery.    Stroiifr  land  should  Iw  avoidwl. 

The  chieif  requirements  of  a  first-tlas8  cjery  soil  are: 

I.  That  it  be  well  drained. 

'i.  That  it  be  rich  in  plant  food. 

:i.  That  it  have  plenty  of  moisture  available  and  that  it  can  hold  the  moisture. 


Many  garden  seeds  are  germinate*:  aulckly  by  placing  glass  over  the 
box  This  method  is  followed  by  many  celery  growers.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  the  glass  once  the  sprouts  show. 

\  rich  sandy  loam  will  produce  celery  of  an  Al  quality,  crisp,  with  long  stalks 
and  plenty  of  them.  Celerv  land  should  not  be  lackin<i  in  plant  food.  It  should  be 
rich  in  plant  food  with  plentv  of  humus.  If  the  soil  is  not  well  drained  it  is  advis- 
a  )le  to  secure  sufficient  means  of  drainage  before  celery  is  grown  extensively.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  black  muck  soils.  It  is  advisable  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
one  vear  at  least  before  a  crop  of  celerv  is  attempted.  This  should  include  thorough 
cultivation  to  open  up  the  soil  and  make  it  possible  to  conserve  all  available  mois- 
ture and  to  kill  as  manv  weeds  as  possible.  Large  quantities  of  manure  should  be 
ploughed  into  the  soil. "  Twentv-five  to  fifty  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  will  help 
to  make  a  good  cflcry  soil.    Tliis  should  ho  plon.ched  in  at  intervals  and  allowed 

to  dccftv* 

Mancrino.— Celery  is  one  of  the  grossest  feeders  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  as  manure  supplies  large  quantities  of  plant  food  and  humus  it  is 
for  th; .  'eason  that  manure  should  be  applied  liberally  every  year.  As  a  general 
rule  i  .8  safe  to  applv  from  35  to  .50  tons  per  acre.  This  should  be  well  rotted 
stable  manure  if  possible.    This  can  be  applied  in  the  fall  after  the  land  has  been 
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fitted  np  or  nuiy  be  applied  during  the  winter  month*  when  cuuveniant     It  i» 
g«ner«lly  coniidered  best  policy  to  tpretd  the  manure  at  once,  not  piling  it  in  heapi 
OT*r  the  field. 
Ill  Planting. — Celery  ibould  l>e  planted  aa  a  rule  on  the  level.     Nu  trenching 

ia  nweMary  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  cclory.  The  land  should  be  made  u  level  aa 
poMible  by  menus  of  a  drag  and  the  plants  put  in  bv  mcang  of  n  dibber,  nix  to 
•ight  incfaea  apart  in  the  rows,  with  the  rows  from  -W  to  40  inches  apart.  Care 
most  be  taken  to  have  the  soil  carefully  packed  around  the  young  plant  when 
transplanted,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have  as  much  soil  from  the  plant  bed  on  tlic 
roota  as  possible.  Planting  should  commence  in  late  afternoon  when  only  a  limittd 
area  is  to  be  planted.  Where  a  large  area  is  to  l)c  planted  the  young  plants  can  be 
tranapUnted  at  any  time  of  the  day— a  cool,  dark  day  to  be  preferred  in  all  ca8i<. 
If  the  soil  has  been  worked  well  no  watering  is  necessary. 


Celer7  ^ound  mu; 
be  done  on  smal'. 
Kive  good  results. 


cultivated  in  order  to  conserve  the  moisture.    This  can 
hes  with  a  hand  hoe.    Both  shallow  and  deep  cultivation 


CuLTiVATioK. — The  oue-horse  sculller  is  the  best  implement  to  cultivate  the 
celery  crop  witli.  and  during  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  scuffler  shoui,'  be  kept 
busy.  This  will  keep  down  the  weeds  and  form  a  mulch  which  will  conserve  the 
moisture.  Considerable  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  scuffler  from  throwing 
the  earth  into  tlic  Iieart.  Poor  results  often  can  be  traced  to  tlii?  cansn.  Where  the 
crop  is  nearing  time  for  bleaching  the  cultivation  should  cease,  because  the  plant 
will  have  young  rootlets  which  oftentimes  meet  between  the  rows,  and  these  should 
not  be  destroyed.  It  is  not  often  necessarv  to  hand-weed  celery  if  the  soil  is  fairly 
free  from  weeds.  If  these  do  prove  to  be  very  numerous  it  i.s  advisable  to  go 
through  the  patch  and  pull  out  all  weeds.  Where  celery  is  grown  ■  n  a  small  scale 
a  common  garden  rake  or  hoe  will  take  the  place  of  the  scuffler  a  id  a  fine  mulch 
should  be  kept  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Time  to  Mature. — Celery  transplanted  in  the  field  from  May  15th  to  May 
24th  will  be  ready  for  market  where  it  has  been  given  good  attention  about  the 
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tsidillf  of  Augutt.     The  crop  will  then  itradually  be  made  ready  a»  tin-  market 
demands  it. 

Br.KACtiiNO. — To  make  cclory  have  a  litic  whitv  appearance,  to  give  a  compftct 
head,  and  to  givu  it  a  good  ''riwp  flavor  it  tit  iieccsMry  to  bleich  (t  lu  some  way. 
Thia  can  \>e  done  by  variou-  methodi,  which  include  the  uie  of  12-inch  boarda, 
brown  or  white  paper,  wooden  hoxcM,  tile,  a  patent  bleacher  RomethmK  fimilar  to 
ready  roofing,  and  the  use  of  earth.  A  brief  d>-8cription  of  eaili  with  their  merit* 
ia  aa  follows : 

Twelve-inch  Boards. — This  method  u  the  most  common  among  vegetable 
growers  and  consists  in  the  laying  up  of  two  lii-inch  l)oard8  clorie  to  the  rows  of 
plants  ready  to  l)e  bleached.  Boards  12  or  16  feet  in  length  are  u.><ually  used.  Th«M 
are  pushed  in  close  to  the  plants  and  held  by  a  stake  driven  in  at  each  end.  One 
stake  will  hold  thu  ends  of  two  boards  on  one  side  of  the  row.  The  stakes  should 
be  about  2  in.  x  1  in.  x  V/->  feet,  and  should  be  driven  securely  into  the  soil.  Some 
growers  simply  lay  the  l)oards        against  the  celery  and  do  not  stake  at  all.     It 


Weeding  celery  by  hand  when  nearly  full  (trown.  often  necessary  to  keep  down 

ohlckweed. 


is  better  to  use  the  stakes  in  the  majority  of  cases  because  the  celery  will  be  bleached 
more  evenly  and  wind  and  rain  will  not  beat  them  down.  Tho>(>  boards  elumld  be 
carefully  piled  up  in  the  fall,  under  cover  if  convenient,  and  in  all  cases  should 
have  laths  placed  between  each  layer  to  admit  plenty  f  air.  The  aver.ijre  life  of  a 
celery  board  is  from  five  to  seven  years.  This  methou  is  the  most  genural  used  and 
gives  good  results,  the  only  objection  to  it  beinp  the  heavy  handling  that  is  neces- 
<ary  in  changing  from  one  row  to  another,  and  the  high  cost  of  the  lumber. 

Brown  or  White  Paper. — Thi=  rr.n=i=t=  of  -wrappinjr  individual  plants  with 
heavy  brown  or  white  paper  and  tieinjr  with  strinir.  This  plan  gives  satisfactory 
results  but  is  not  economical  excpptiiicr  in  patclies  of  very  limited  area  such  as  a 
farmer's  garden  or  citv  garden,  and  even  then  it  is  not  eronomiral  heoanse  of  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  necessary  to  pnt  the  paper  on. 

.  Wooden  Bores.  Tile,  etc. — As  the  object  of  these  is  to  keep  the  light  away  from 
the  plant  they  are  satisfactory  from  this  viewpoint,  but  on  a  practical  scale  they 
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are  out  of  the  question  because  of  the  time  necessary  in  putting  them  on.  The 
boxes  are  made  4  x  4  x  10,  and  both  the  box  and  the  tile  are  simply  slipped  over 
the  plant.    These  two  should  be  used  only  on  very  small  areas. 

Patent  Bleacher. — A  new  invention  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  is  a 
bleacher  which  is  made  from  some  material  similar  to  ready  roofing.  This  comes 
in  rolls  12  inches  wide  and  100  feet  in  length.  This  strip  is  laid  out  on  the  ground 
and  then  folded  around  the  plants  so  that  the  100  feet  bleaches  both  sides  of  50 
feet  of  row.  The  bleacher  is  held  close  to  the  plants  by  means  of  wires  bent  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  shanked  staple.  These  fit  iwer  both  sides  and  hold  the  bleacher  firm. 
This  so  far  has  given  excellent  results.  It  bleaches  the  celery  quicker  than  the 
boards  and  is  much  easier  to  handle  because  of  its  light  weight.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  this  will  last  as  long  as  boards,  for  it  has  only  been  on  the  market 
a  matter  of  two  or  three  years.  With  good  ciare  it  seems  possible  that  this  bleacher 


Celery  Bleaching— Showing  the  arrangement  of  the  patent  celery  bleacher. 

will  outlive  boards  and  will  gradually  replace  them.  It  can  be  secured  at  a  cost  of 
about  $18.00  per  1,000  feet. 

Earth. Where  a  crop  of  celery  is  j;rown  for  winter  u.se  it  is  usually  bleached 

by  banking  earth  up  to  the  plant.  This  should  commence  before  the  plant  has  fully 
grown  and  should  be  done  gradually  until  the  whole  plant  is  covered  excepting  the 
leaves.  On  a  commercial  scale  this  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  celery  hiller  which 
draws  the  earth  up  close  or  one  which  pushes  the  earth  up  to  the  plants,  doing  one 
side  of  each  row  at  a  time.  Both  kinds  ;;ivo  satisfactory  results.  Where  celery  i.^ 
to  be  bleached  with  earth  it  should  be  planted  in  rows  at  least  five  feet  apart  in  order 
to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  soil  to  be  drawn  from. 

Harvesting.— For  immediate  sale  the  celery  is  usually  loosed  at  the  root  with 
a  sharp  spade  and  then  pulled  out.  The  roots  are  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife, 
usually  a  butcher  knife,  and  piled  ready  for  washing,  the  outer  leaves  being  stripped 
off  by  hand. 

Washing.— A  river,  spring  or  pond  close  to  the  celery  patch  is  a  valuable  asset, 
as  the  washing  can  be  carried  on  easily.    Where  none  of  these  are  at  hand  it  i? 
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advisable  to  construct  a  concrete  tank  in  wliich  to  wash  the  celery.  The  size  of 
the  tank  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  celery  to  be  washed.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
the  tank  not  more  than  15  to  18  inches  deep,  and  fresh  water  should  be  running 
into  it  all  the  time.  Cold  water  should  be  used.  Celery  washed  in  warm  water  will 
not  keep  in  shipment  as  long  as  that  washed  in  cold  water,  being  liable  to  wilt 
very  quickly. 

Mabketing. — Ci-' ,1 V  ]:<  li-ually  sold  on  local  markets  in  bunches  of  twelve  heads 
to  a  bunch.  Thes*.  ure  tied  io;.'f"rt  ■"  with  string,  twine  or  tape,  one  piece  going 
around  the  bundle  i  Io.se  w  the  k-&\ci<  ;»nd  the  other  close  to  the  butts.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  celery  shoi  tJ  -o  thorough)  •  clean  and  all  diseased  or  dead  leaves  removed. 
Some  of  the  celery  ih  «''  's  ^ui.d  on  the  \arious  markets  of  the  Province  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  grower,  and  it  is  little  wonder  tliat  it  does  not  secure  the  highest 
market  price.  Quality  counts  in  celery  probably  more  than  in  any  other  vegetable 
crop.  A  bunch  of  clean,  well-bleached  celery  well  put  up  always  brings  a  better 
price  than  unsightly,  uneven  roughly-tied  bimches.  It  is  advisable  to  grade  celcrN- 
into  firsts,  seconds  and  if  necessary  culls.  The  best  celery  should  l)e  in  the  first 
bunches.  Celery  is  shipped  in  open  slat  boxes  holding  from  one  dozen  to  three 
dozen  heads  per  box. 

New  Celery  Cultuke.— One  of  the  improved  method  of  growing  celery  is 
known  under  this  name  and  simply  means  the  growing  of  the  plants  so  close 
together  that  one  head  bleaches  another.  With  this  method  the  plants  are  set 
seven  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  allowing  nine  inches  between  the  rows  or  8  by  8 
inches  apart.  Celery  grown  after  this  plan  is  usually  grown  in  beds  from  6-10 
feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desired.  These  beds  are  separated  by  a  twelve  inch 
path  and  are  so  made  that  cultivation  may  be  carried  on  satisfactorily.  This 
method  is  used  by  some  growers  who  have  a  very  small  area.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  soil  be  practically  filled  with  manure  and  that  a  good  supply 
of  water  is  available.  It  can  be  understood  that  this  is  necessary  to  nourish  such 
heavy  feeding  plants  placed  so  dose  together.  Cultivation  should  be  done  with 
a  hand  hoe  as  long  as  the  plants  will  allow  it.  WTien  ready  for  use  a  twelve 
inch  board  placed  on  all  sides  will  bleach  the  outside  heads,  the  others  being 
bleached  by  those  heads  c1oe3  to  them.  Large  returns  from  a  small  area  result 
from  expert  handling  of  the  crop  in  this  manner. 

General  Hints. — Nitrate  of  soda  sprinkled  between  the  rows  at  the  rate  of 
800  to  300  pounds  per  acre  will  force  the  celery  crop  along.  Celery  is  often  mulched 
by  placing  straw  manure  between  the  rows  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches.  This 
should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  wheelbarrow  on  special  pieces  for  early  market 
and  when  the  plants  are  eight  inches  high.  This  is  not  advised  for  a  large  patch, 
yet  some  growers  follow  this  practice  on  patches  of  an  acre  and  over. 

An  extensive  celery  grower  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  makes  a  practice  of  tieing  all 
his  first-class  celery  with  blue  tape,  and  claims  to  be  increasing  his  returns  per  acre 
liy  this  method.  Celerv  tied  with  blue  tape  is  known  as  reliable  on  the  Cleveland 
market. 

Winter  Stohaoe. — Celery  may  be  kept  fairly  well  into  the  winter  months  by 
several  methods.  It  can  be  stored  in  a  regular  celery  storing  house  which  can  be 
kept  at  a  conveniently  low  temperature  just  above  freezing,  or  it  can  be  kept  in  a 
cool  cellar,  or  it  can  be  trenched  in  the  field  in  which  it  is  grown. 

For  keeping  in  a  storage  cellar  or  an  ordinary  house  cellar  it  should  not  be 
bleached  and  should  be  dug  in  the  fall  before  severe  frosts  oet  in.  The  roots  should 
be  trimmed  and  the  plants  should  be  stood  up  close  together  in  moist  sand.  Ven- 
tilate and  keep  the  window  darkened.  The  trench  method  is  usually  the  one  used  by 
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large  and  smaU  growers  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  ceUars.  A  trench  10.  to  12 
iiu^ea  wide  is  dug  in  a  well  drained  part  of  the  field  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  hold 
•11  the  plant  excepting  the  very  top  leaves.  The  plants  are  then  dug  and  stood  up 
in  this  trench  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  packed.  Two  boards  are  then  nailed 
together  to  form  a  trough  and  this  is  inverted  over  the  trench.  Straw  and  earth 
•re  then  piled  on  this  as  the  weather  becomes  colder.  Good  celery  will  be  secured 
after  the  New  Year  if  this  method  is  followed. 

Another  method  of  storing  celery  used  extensively  by  Mr.  A.  Mclnness,  of  Lon- 
don, iB  to  dig  out  a  trench  ten  inches  deep  and  four  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  necea- 
tuj  to  hold  several  thousand  heads.  This  is  then  lined  on  all  sides  with  12mch 
bouds.  Boards  three  feet  in  length  with  cleats  one  inch  from  the  ends  are  then 
lud  up  to  form  the  ridge.  Manure  and  earth  are  piled  on  as  necessary.  Ventilation 
is  given  by  taking  off  two  boards  or  opening  them  up  some  distance. 


Storage  of  celery  for  winter  sale,  by  Mr.  A.  Mclnnes.  of  London,  Ont. 
CHINESE  CABBAGE. 

This  vegetable  is  grown  more  as  a  novelty  than  for  anything  else,  and  yet 
in  some  sections  in  the  United  States  it  is  grown  for  sale  on  the  market  It 
resemble,  a  head  of  Cos  Lettuce.  It  can  be  grown  on  any  good  garden  soil.  It 
may  be  started  in  greenhouse  or  out  of  doors.  Plants  should  be  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  row.     It  is  advisable  to  use  leaves  before  the  seed  stalk  is  formed. 


CHIVES. 


This  hardy  crop  is  practically  unknown  in  Ontario,  and  yet  it  is  used  exten- 
sively for  flavorinj:  soups,  etc.  It  belonj^  to  the  same  class  as  onions  and  is  some- 
what similar  to  them. 

This  plant  thrives  on  any  fertile  soil.  It  is  jrrown  from  bulbs  planted  three  or 
four  in  a  place,  15  inches  apart  in  rows  Ifi  to  18  inches  apart.  When  established 
they  will  remain  for  a  number  of  years.  When  planted  early  in  the  spring  they 
am  be  used  the  followinc  sprin?.  Chives  are  sometimes  used  as  young  onions,  but 
most  generally  thfi  tender  younp  leaves  are  all  that  are  used. 
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CITKOxVS. 

This  vt'  'table  is  used  entirely  for  preserving  purposes.  All  kitchen  gardena 
should  have  a  few  hills  of  this  crop.  Commercially  it  is  not  a  moneymaker.  Any 
well  enriched  garden  soil  will  produce  good  citrons. 

Five  to  ten  seeds  should  be  planted  in  hlls  8  by  8  feet  apart. 

Ordinary  horse  cultivation  and  hand  hoeing  arc  all  that  is  necessary. 

Fruits  are  harvested  in  fall  and  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  for  decay 
soon  sets  in. 


A  corn  planter  used  by  many 
vegetable  growers.  A  more 
satisfactory  method  than 
with  the  hoe. 


CORN. 

Sweet  Corn  is  grown  on  a  small  scale  by  all 
a  ready  sale  for  it  on  all  markets  in  its  season 
early  in  the  season.  It  is  cultivated  on  a  small 
demand  is  not  su£Scient  to  warrant  large  acreages 
make  a  specialty  of  sweet  corn  of  a  high  quality 
considerable  acreage. 

Soil. — Corn  will  grow  readily  on  almost  any 
land  OQ  the  vegetable  garden  on  which  this  crop 
heavy  applications  of  manure. 


vegetable  growers  because  there  is 
and  because  it  brings  in  returns 
scale  because  in  this  country  the 
.  In  the  United  States  some  njen 
and  receive  large  returns  from  a 

soil,  and  it  is  generally  the  poorest 
is  grown.    It  responds  readily  to 
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Sowing  Seeds. — The  seed  for  early  com  is  sown  in  hills  three  by  two  feet 
apart  at  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches.  The  seed  is  tisually  planted  with 
a  hoe.  A  small  hole  is  made,  four  or  five  seeds  dropped  in  and  the  earth  then 
replaced  and  tramped  down  with  the  foot.  For  later  plantings  make  hills  four  by 
three  feet. 

Cultivation. — Ordinary  cultivation  with  a  scuflBer  and  a  good  hoeing  not  more 
than  twice  in  the  season  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  this  crop.  The  first  hoeing 
should  be  given  to  kill  all  \.oed8  not  killed  by  the  scuffler,  and  the  second  to  draw 
the  earth  up  to  the  plants  as  well  as  to  kill  weeds. 

Time  to  Mature. — August  15th. 

Harvesting. — To  tell  when  the  corn  is  ready  for  eating  the  ear  is  stripped  a 
short  way  and  if  the  kernels  appear  solid  and  a  clear  white  they  are  ready.  The 
ta:>sel  becomes  dark  brown  at  this  time.  The  ear  is  simply  bent  down  with  a  lide 
tv/^ist  which  loosens  it  from  the  stem  very  easilj 

Marketing. — The  ears  are  usually  placed  in  when  pulled  and  a  certain 

number  of  dozen  placed  in  each  bag.    It  is  taken  to  tue  local  market  in  this  way. 

Forcing. — It  has  been  found  to  be  a  paying  proposition  in  a  small  way  to  plant 
two  or  three  seeds  in  a  pot  or  berry  box  in  the  greenhouse  and  get  it  started  and 
grown  to  a  height  of  from  eix  to  ten  inches,  and  after  hardening  off  in  cold  frames 
to  transplant  in  the  field.  It  is  claimed  that  by  doing  this  ears  will  be  ready  for 
market  a  week  earlier  than  when  planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  would  not  pay 
to  do  this  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  a  few  plants  it  might  prove  worth  while  to  catch 
the  very  early  market. 

General  Hints. — It  is  advisable  to  make  successional  plantings  of  this  crop 
about  every  ten  days  in  order  to  have  a  new  lot  of  com  coming  on  fresh  after  the 
preceding  one  has  been  stripped. 


crcrMRERS. 

Cucumbers  are  ^;rown  in  the  Province  to  a  great  e.xtent  for  pickling  factories. 
Several  acres  are  often  grown  profitably  by  one  man  when  he  is  in  a  position  to 
secure  competent  pickers  throughout  the  season.  Market  gardeners  as  a  general 
rule  grow  a  limited  quantity  of  cucumbers,  usually  considering  th°m  as  a  crop  of 
secondary  importance  as  a  money-maker.  They  are  easily  grown  and  on  good 
soils  large  yields  are  received.  This  crop  is  handled  in  two  ways:  first  for  early 
market  and  second  for  main  crop  purposes.  For  the  very  early  market  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  some  five  to  six  weeks  before  it  is  time  for 
transplanting  in  field.  The  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  pots  or  quart  berry  boxes 
which  are  filled  with  good  loamy  soil  or  pieces  of  sods.  Sc^en  to  eight  seeds  are 
usually  sown  in  oach  pot  or  basket,  and  a  pane  of  glass  placed  over  to  induce  germin.i- 
tion.  The  two  healthiest  looking  plants  are  left  in  the  box,  the  weaker  ones  being 
destroyed.  This  leaves  but  two  plants  to  a  box.  Thpse  are  kept  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  given  plenty  of  light  and  forced  along  in  order  to  secure  strong  healthy 
plants  by  May  34th  to  June  5th. 

Transplanting. — These  plants  are  carefully  transplanted  into  rich  garden  soil 
in  a  spot  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  warm  sunlight.  These  should  be  planted 
about  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  in  rows  four  to  five  feet  apart,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  soil  from  the  pot  or  berry  box  should  be  left  on  the  roots  so  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  good  soil  to  keep  the  plant  growing  until  the  roots  spread  out. 

Soil. — The  cucumber  will  grow  in  any  rich  garden  soil.  Best  results  are 
usually  secured  in  a  good  sandy  loam. 
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Maxuiie. — This  crop  is  one  which  responds  readily  to  heavy  applications  of 
manure.  Large  ([uantities  of  well  rotted  manure  can  be  applied  broadcast  or  directly 
in  till!  furrow  during  ploug'iing  operations.  It  is  advisable  to  use  well  rotted  manure 
when  possible. 

Planting  Seed. — Tie  main  crop  of  cucumbers  is  always  grown  from  seed 
planted  in  hills  or  drills.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  best  results  are  obtained 
from  planting  the  seed  in  hills  or  mounds,  though  this  seems  to  be  the  most  general 
practice  in  this  Province.  Successful  growers  plant  seven  to  eight  seeds  at  a  depth 
of  one  and  a  half  inches,  making  the  hole  with  a  hoe  usually.  These  drills  are  five 
feet  apart  each  way.  Planting  seeds  soon  after  all  danger  of  frosts  in  the  spring 
will  give  ))est  results.  In  growing  for  the  pickle  factory  an  easy  method  of  planting 
IS  to  use  an  ordinary  seed  drill.  Sow  in  rows  si.x  feet  apart  and  thin  plants  to 
eight  and  twelve  inches  apart  with  a  hoe. 

Cultivation. — These  plants  .should  be  cultivated  carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb 
vines,  and  often  during  the  early  stage  with  a  horse  sculflcr.  On  patclies  where 
space  will  permit  they  are  cultivated  both  ways.  I'hey  should  also  be  hand-hoed 
«iiHieicnt  t<j  thin  out  to  four  strong  plants  to  a  hill  and  to  keep  down  tlie  weeds, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  some  of  tiie  soil  up  around  the  stems  when  young  to 
induce  heavy  root  growth  and  to  keep  away  insects.  When  vines  become  too  large 
for  hoe  cultivation  the  weeds  should  be  pulled  out  by  hand  or  hoed  out  to  keep 
the  patch  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

Picking. — Cucumbers  should  be  cut  off  from  the  vine  leaving  about  one-quarter 
inch  of  stem  on  the  fruit.  They  should  be  picked  just  a.s  often  as  the  market 
demands  so  as  not  to  have  a  large  number  of  over-ripe  cucumbers.  For  pickling 
purposes  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  go  over  the  patch  at  least  every  other  day. 

Shipping. — Cucumbers  in  this  Province  ar3  usually  shipped  in  11-quart  baskets 
or  small  crates. 


DANDELION. 


Cultivated  varieties  of  the  common  dandelion  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent 
by  some  vegetable  growers.  The  loaves  arc  used  in  the  preparation  of  salads  and 
in  some" cases  for  garnishing,  and  in  most  cases  for  greens.  This  crop  is  cultivated 
around  several  American  cities,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  grown  to  ar,y  great  extent 
in  this  Province. 

Soil. — A  well-enriched  soil  is  recommended  for  this  crop.  Any  good  garden 
soil  will  produce  a  good  crop. 

Planting. — The  seed  should  be  planted  in  rows  14  to  18  inches  apart.  It 
can  also  be  planted  broadcast,  but  the  row  system  is  recommended  as  best.  If  so 
desired  the  plants  can  be  started  in  the  greenhouse,  transplanted  to  f^^ts,  and  finally 
transplanted  m  the  garden  in  rows  14  to  IS  inches  apart  and  fror.  ,  to  10  inches 
apart  in  the  row.     Transplant  when  danger  of  frosts  is  over. 

Cultivation-  and  MANm?^^^o. — ^This  crop  ghould  be  cultivated  mnrh  the  ?ame 
as  lettuce.  Applicaticas  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  will 
liasten  the  maturity  of  the  crop  and  improve  flavor.  All  flowers  should  be  re- 
moved as  they  form. 

Bleaciiivg. — It  is  recommended  that  the  leaves  be  bleached  when  the  plant 
is  to  be  used  iis  a  salad.  This  is  done  by  gathering  the  leaves  together  and  tieing 
them  with  str  i  g,  much  the  same  way  as  cauliflower  are  handled.  Boards  are 
sometimes  placed  close  t»  the  plant  similar  to  the  method  of  bleaching  celery. 
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Habvestinq.— This  whole  plant  should  be  pulled  out  of  the  ground,  the  roots 
trimined  off  and  the  leaves  washed  and  made  ready  for  market.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  heads  are  large  enough  to  sell  or  when  they  are  sufBciently  bleached. 

Markstino. — Dandelions  are  usually  sold  in  bulk  in  bushel  boxes. 


mOt  PLANT. 

The  Egg  Plant  is  a  sub-tropical  plant  very  sensitive  to  frost  and  one  that 
requires  more  careful  attention  during  its  growth  than  many  other  vegetables.  It 
can  be  grown  in  Ontario  in  few  sections  whera  danger  of  lat«  and  early  froeta  are 
not  common  and  should  be  grown  only  to  a  limited  extent  as  the  demand  is  not 
large  in  this  Province,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  compete  against  Southern  grower* 
who  have  better  conditions  for  growing  this  crop. 

Soiu — This  crop  requires  a  warm,  rich  soil,  well-manured,  of  a  fine  texture. 

Starting  Piants. — The  seed  should  be  sown  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse  or 
hot-bed  about  February  15th,  and  as  soon  as  the  rough  leaves  appear  they  should 
be  transplanted  to  4  or  6  inch  pots.  The  soil  and  atmosphere  should  be  warm  and 
watering  and  ventilating  should  be  very  carefully  attended  to.  Any  extreme  of 
temperature  or  watering  during  the  germinating  period  will  usually  prove  dis- 
astrous. 

Transplanting  to  Field.— The  plants  Aould  not  be  transplanted  in  the 
field  until  all  danger  of  frosts  is  past  and  only  when  the  soil  and  atmosphere  are 
continually  warm.  They  should  then  be  planted  in  rows  30  to  36  inches  between 
the  rows,  allowing  18  to  24  inches  between  the  plants. 

OuLTiVATiON.— This  vegetable  should  have  the  same  general  cultivation  a« 
tomatoes.  This  should  be  done  with  horse  cultivator  and  hand  hoe.  All  cultiva- 
tion should  cease  when  fruits  reach  any  »ize. 

Habvestinq. — Tjje  fruit  is  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  stem  and 
the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  fruit  on  it. 

Marketing. — On  local  markets  this  crop  is  usually  handled  in  baskets  or 
bushel  boxes.  For  shipping,  crates  similar  to  those  used  for  shipping  melons  are 
ased.    The  Egg  Plant  stands  shipping  well  and  stands  up  well  on  the  market. 


ENDIVE. 


This  is  a  vegetable  which  is  known  but  very  little  in  Ontario,  yet  in  man> 
parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  grown  extensively.  It  is  a  salad  crop,  the  leaves 
being  used  for  salads  when  bleached  and  for  greens  when  not.  It  is  highly 
relished  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  it,  and  it  can  be  easily  grown  in  the 
kitchen  garden.     It  should  be  grown  for  early  summer  or  for  late  fall  use. 

For  the  early  crop  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  flats  in  the  hot-bed  or  green- 
house, transplanted  1^^  inches  apart,  and  finally  planted  in  the  garden  12  inches 
apart  in  the  row. 

For  the  late  crop  the  seed  should  be  sown  Ist  of  August  thinly  in  rows  16 
inches  apart  and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  6  inches  apart. 

Soil. — A  rich,  well-drained  soil  is  nepe.ssary  for  success  with  this  crop.  Endive 
does  not  thrive  to  the  best  advantage  on  too  light  or  too  heavy  soils. 

Cultivate  sufficient  to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  keep  a  fine  mulch  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil. 
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Endive  is  appreciated  best  when  it  is  well  I)leached.  This  is  done  by  tying 
all  the  leaves  together  at  the  top  with  raffia  or  string,  or  by  placing  a  flower  pot 
over  the  full-grown  head,  closing  up  drainage  hole  to  exclude  rII  light.  Another 
method  sometimes  used,  particularly  with  the  late  crop,  is  to  transplant  into  moist 
sand  in  a  cool,  darkened  cellar.  Boards  may  La  placed  close  to  the  rows  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  celery  bleaching  or  may  be  laid  on  top  of  the  row  merely 
supporting  them  on  2  inch  blocks. 

Endive  is  usually  sold  in  bunches,  which  van'  in  size  depending  on  the  supply. 


Horse  radish. 


Horse  Radish  is  a  crop  which  is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  this  Pro- 
vince. Very  few  vegetal ile-growers  produce  any,  and  only  a  few  kitchen  gardens 
have  a  root  or  two  of  this  crop.  The  vegetable-growers  claim  they  cannot  secure 
a  market  which  will  be  worth  while,  and  the  kitchen  gardener  classes  horse  radish 
more  as  a  weed  than  a  vegetable.  As  a  consequence,  practically  80  per  ceat  of 
horse  radish  used  in  Ontario  is  imported. 

Soil. — Horse  radish  thrives  best  on  a  clean,  well-drained  loamy  soil  of  some 
depth.     Good  results  are  never  receiwd  on  shallow  .«oils  or  on  wet  ones. 

Planting. — This  crop  is  grown  from  cuttings  from  old  roots.  These  should 
be  straight;  not  gnarled  and  rough.  They  should  be  5  to  6  inches  long  and  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  at  top  end.  These  are  planted  in  early  spring  by  means  of  a  dibber, 
IQ  to  18  inches  apart  in  rows  3  ft.  apart.  The  sets  should  be  flat  on  top  and 
pointed  on  the  bottom  and  should  be  set  straight  up  in  the  row  and  covered  with  % 
inch  of  soil,  or  in  a  shallow  plow  furrow.  Cucumbers  can  be  grown  in  between 
alternate  rows  during  the  first  year  of  growth.  Cultivate  the  same  as  for  carrots 
or  parsnips. 

Harvesting. — In  the  fall  of  second  year  the  root.s  should  be  plowed  or  dug 
out,  all  side  roots  trimmed  off  for  the  next  crop,  the  leaves  trimmed  off,  and  long 
straight  roots  washed  preparatory  to  selling.  These  can  be  stored  in  cool  cellars 
if  desired  and  should  be  covered  with  moi.st  sand  when  possible.  The  roots  can 
also  be  left  in  the  soil  over  winter  and  dug  the  follow-ing  spring.  The  side  roots 
which  have  boen  trimmed  off  should  be  stored  in  moist  sand  over  winter  or  until 
used. 

Horse  radish  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  every  two  years,  not  allowed 
to  grow  year  after  year,  for  considerable  trouble  in  subsequent  crops  will  come  from 
small  roots  left  in  the  ground,  as  they  will  spread  and  become  troublesome  as  a 
weed.  Some  growers  do  not  replant  every  two  years,  however,  simply  depending 
on  the  small  roots  left  in  the  soil  in  thr  fall  for  the  next  crop.  All  slioots  in 
between  rows  are  destroyed. 

Horse  radish  roots  should  he  long,  fairly  thick,  and  with  but  few  side  roots. 
Such  quality  can  be  secured  only  in  rich,  well-manured  soils  which  have  been 
onltivated  to  considerable  depth. 

Storinq. — Horse  radish  may  be  kept  satisfactorily  in  bulk  in  a  cool,  darkened 
cellar.     It  must  not  become  dried  out. 


KALE. 

This  is  a  member  of  the  cabbage  family  which  does  not  head  up.     The 
leaves  are  used  for  greens.    It  is  of  jio  importance  as  a  commercial  crop  as  yet  in 
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Ontario,  and  it  i        .  dly  likely  it  will  reach  a  popular  stage.    It  can  be  grown 
easily  for  home  jf  for  exhibition. 

It  thrivea  ly  aoil  on  which  cabbage  does  well.     Seed  cam  be  started  in 

greenhouae  or  1        d  and  cared  for  as  for  cabbage.    For  exhibition  purposes  the 
plants  should  I       ansplanted  to  a  large  pail  or  tub,  or  should  be  planted  in  tp" 
field  at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  by  2  ft.    Seed  can  also  be  sown  out-of-doors  and  goo 
plants  can  be  harvested  in  the  fall.    Freezing  is  supposed  to  improvp  tho  flavor. 


KOHL-RABI. 

This  vegetable  is  not  widely  grown  in  Ontario,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  tlie  best 
vegetables  that  can  be  obtained  for  eating.  It  belonp  to  the  turnip  family  and 
has  the  flavor  of  a  radish  and  turnip  combined.  This  plant  can  be  cultivated  and 
should  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is.  All  kitchen  jrardens  should  have 
at  least  a  few  of  this  crop. 

Soil.— Rich  garden  soil  is  best  for  this  crop.    Hoavy  soil  will  produce  wood.v 

plants. 

Planting  and  Cultivation. — The  seed  should  be  jown  in  rows  the  s«i.ie  a> 
carrots  or  beets.  Successional  planting  ten  days  or  two  weeks  apart  gives  best  re- 
.■iultf.    Cultivate  as  for  other  root  crops.    Thin  to  6  to  8  inches  apart. 

Harvesting. — Kohl-rabi  really  is  a  turnip  growing  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
should  be  pulled  and  trimmed  a?  soon  as  ready.  Kohl-rabi  will  become  pithy  if 
left  in  the  ground  too  limg.  aini  for  thi.s  rca-^on  should  lie  harvested  regularly. 

Markktixo. — These  plants  arc  usually  sold  in  bunches  of  three  with  the  tops 
left  on. 


LEEKS. 

Leeks  are  closelv  related  to  onions  and  r^.semble  them  somewhat  in  shape 
and  yet  have  a  better  flavor,  not  being  quite  so  not  and  sharp. 

Seed  is  usually  sown  out  of  doors  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  the  young 

plants  thinned  2  to  3  inches  apart.    The  crop  should  be  handled  a  good  deal  the 

same  way  as  onions.    It  i.s  advisable  to  draw  some  earth  up  around  the  bulb  toward 

♦he  end  of  the  season.     Leeks  are  usually  sold  while  green  in  bunches  of  six  h< 

■11. 

To  store  for  winter  use  they  should  be  piled  in  a  sheltered  position  and  a  little 
soil  add*-'^  to  cover  them  from  the  wind,  rain,  and  frost.  They  can  also  be  kept  in 
trenche.^  ac  directed  for  celery.  Ontario  markets  show  an  increased  demand  for 
this  vegetable.  I'nod  prices  usually  prevailing  for  good  leeks. 


LETTUCE. 

Ijettuce  is  the  most  jxj|>ular  and  most  extensively  grown  salad  crop.  The 
various  uses  to  which  the  leave-  of  this  plant  have  been  put  have  given  ri.se  to  a 
demand  for  this  crop  the  year  round.  During  the  winter  months  it  is  grown  in 
greenhouses,  and  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  it  is  grown  in  hotberls.  cold 
frames,  and  in  quite  large  areas  out-of-doors.  It  is  an  important  crop,  and  in 
normal  years  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  fresh  lettuce.     It  is  a  crop  which 


is  grown  extensively  in  hotbeds  during  the  early  dpring  montli8,  and  is  grpwn  by 
many  vegetable-growen  u  a  catch  crop  and  also  as  an  intercrop.  All  kitchen 
gardens  have  a  short  row  of  lettuce  in  the  spring,  because  it  is  generally  thought 
to  be  the  easiest  crop  grown  which  affords  some  green  food  early  in  the  season. 

HOTBBO  C'ULTUHE. — The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  Urely  14  inch  deep 
and  4  inches  apart  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  hotbed  is  laid  down.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  8ee<l  should  he  sown  thin  enough  to  make  thinning  unnecessary. 
Kadishes  and  lettuc*  may  be  sown  together.  Careful  attention  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  adequate  ventilation  and  watering.  The  lettuce  plant  when  grown 
sufficient  for  use  can  be  pulled  out  by  the  roots  or  can  be  cut  off  at  the  root  as 
desired.  Letbce  is  also  started  in  the  greenhouse  and  then  pricked  out  into 
hotbeds  or  ccid  frames  as  the  season  advance:!. 


Vegetables  of  quahiy  cannot  be  grown  without  plenty  of  manure  in  the  soil.  This 
shows  manure  applied  to  land  which  has  already  grown  one  crop  preparatory  to 
growing  another. 


Outdoor  Culturk. — l^ettuce,  being  grown  for  very  early  crops  out-of-doors, 
is  usually  transplanted  from  hotbeds.  The  soil  should  be  a  sand  or  sandy  loam 
and  should  be  a  warm  soil.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  soil  warms  up  quickly  and 
early  in  the  spring.  A  southern  exposure  is  best.  A  sheltered  spot  is  usually 
secured  if  possible,  and  in  some  ca.scs  windbreaks  are  used  to  break  the  force  of 
jn-evailing  wind's.  Good  drainage  is  e.«scntial  and  it  s  desirable  that  the  .soil  be 
free  from  stones,  weeds,  and  other  rubbish. 

Gbowinq  Plants. — As  previously  stated,  it  is  general  practice  among  vegetable 
growers  to  ?tart  the  first  plants  in  hotbeds  and  transplant  tbcm  to  the  fields  when 
weather  conditions  are  suitable.  Plants  should  be  from  2  to  S^/^;  inches  long  when 
ready  for  transplanting.  Long  spindly  plants  usually  should  not  be  set  out.  Short 
stocky  plants  always  give  best  results. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  soil  out  of  doors  quite  early,  and.  as  a  general  rule,,  a 
short  row  is  sown  as  early  as  possible  with  the  ordinary  seed  drill.  Rows  are 
usually  12  to  14  inches  apart.  If  sown  by  hand  a  very  shalh  w  furrow  should  be 
made  with  a  lath  and  the  seed  barely  covered.     In  small  patches  the  seed  can 
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be  sown  broadcast  on  top  of  the  soil,  anrl  by  paiising  an  ordinary  rake  over  the 
•oil  a  "couple  of  timea  the  seed  will  be  covered  sufficiently. 

It  ia  always  advisable  to  make  several  plantings  during  tHie  season,  usually 

I  week  or  ten  davs  apart.    This  gives  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  lettuce  through 

the  letion.    For  .securing  extra  large  heads  or  for  growing  head  lettuce,  the  p'mta 

■bould  be  grown  in  a  thick  nursery  row  and  transplanted  in  rows  12  to  14  inches 

apart,  allowing  8  inches  between  the  plants. 

IfANURiNO. — The  lettuc  being  a  leaf  crop,  responds  to  abundance  of  manure 
and  humus  in  the  soil.  Large  quantities  of  fresh  or  well-rotted  manure  should  be 
dug  or  plowed  into  a  lettuce  soil.  The  richer  the  soil  the  better  the  crop  will 
be.  This  plant  responds  readily  to  amplication  of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  should 
be  applied  at  intervals  by  sprinkling  between  the  rows  and  raking  in;  200  lbs.  to 
the  acre  makes  a  good  application  and  a  sturdy  rapid  growth  will  result. 

CoLTiVATiOK. — The  soil  should  receive  sufficient  cultivation  to  keep  the  sur- 
face in  a  fine  condition  and  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  This  is  usually  done  with  a 
hand  hoe,  although  some  use  of  the  wheel-hoe  for  preserving  a  mulch  between  the 
rows. 

Habvestino. — When  fully  grown  or  when  grown  sufficieat  to  use,  the  plant 
ia  usually  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  sharp  knife.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  basket  and  carried  to  the  shed,  where  it  can  be  washed  and  it  is  usually  packed 
in  boxes  for  local  market. 

Mabketini. — Lettuce  is  usually  sold  by  the  dozen  heads.  For  shipping, 
crates  holding  ,  -,  5  dozen  are  used.  Head  lettuce  is  shipped  in  54  strawberry 
crates  usually,  i-arge,  fine  heads  are  always  in  demand  ovei  small  inferior  ones, 
and  should  always  be  grown  if  possible.  All  dead  or  withered  leaves  should  be 
removed. 

Head  lettuce  is  grown  only  to  a  limi'ed  extent  in  Ontario,  because  many 
gardeners  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  maturing  it.  A  low  moist  soil  is 
best  suited,  and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  one  foot  apart.  The  demand  is 
increasing  for  this  kind  of  lettuce.  Cos  lettuce  or  Romaine  is  similar  to  leaf 
lettuce,  but  has  a  straighter  and  more  erect  leaf.  The  culture  of  this  variety 
ia  practically  the  same  as  leaf  lettuce,  excepting  that  the  leaves  are  tied  together 
when  they  are  nearly  full  grown  to  bleach  the  inside. 


MITSKMELONS. 


Mu3kmeloii8  are  grown  extensively  in  the  warmer  counties  of  the  Proraice. 
particularly  for  the  early  market.  The  district  around  L-^amington,  in  Essex 
County,  annually  grows  large  quantities  for  shipping  to  all  parts  of  Canada. 
Other  sections,  while  not  able  to  compete  with  Leamington  for  earliness,  grow 
large  quantities  for  local  markets.  The  muskmelon  has  become  more  popular 
since  introducing  a  melon  of  the  small  type.  The  large  melons  in  most  casea  have 
none  of  the  superior  flavor  which  has  been  reached  in  many  of  the  small  type 
varieties. 

Growing  Plants. — For  securing  early  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  hot- 
beds or  greenhouses  five  weeks  before  the  plants  can  be  transplanted  into  the  field. 
In  many  caises  the  seed  is  sown  in  two-inch  pots.  One  plant  is  grown  to  a  pot, 
although  two  or  more  seeds  are  sown  in  order  to  secure  iv  strong  plant.  When  the 
roots  fill  the  pot  the  plant  should  be  transplanted  to  a  foiJ-inch  pot  or  an  ordinary 
ptrawl>erry  basket.    The  soil  in  these  pots  should  be  very  rich  and  should  contain 
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ooniidenible  land.  Some  growers  place  an  iiicii  or  an  inch  and  a-half  of  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  plants  should  be  growm  in  a  warm 
•tmonphere  and  should  never  be  over  watered,  ('onsiderable  care  is  necessary  to 
grow  good  stocky  plants  which  will  bear  early  fruit.  Another  method  commonly 
used  is  that  of  planting  several  secdd  lu  a  piece  of  Hod  four  inches  square,  the  grata 
side  being  turned  down.  The  f>r>(h  are  laid  flat  iu  a  hot-bed  and  plants  and  sou 
are  transplanted  to  field  as  soon  as  weather  is  suitable. 

Son.. — Melons  thrive  best  on  sandy  land  which  has  large  quantities  of  manure 
well  worked  into  it.  It  must  be  well  drained  and  a  tsoil  which  warms  up  early 
in  the  spring.  A  sheltered  southern  slope  is  the  ideal  location  for  this  crop. 
Heavy  soils  will  not  give  a  good  crop  of  melons  of  first-class  flavor  unless  by  the 
addition  of  quantities  of  manure  it  has  been  mado  more  porous  and  possessing 
abundant  plant  food. 
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Cucumber  plant  ready  tor  transplanting  out  of  doors, 
grown  In  berry  box.  This  assures  an  early  yield. 
Muskmelons  may  be  started  In  the  same  way. 

Planting. — Following  the  method  previously  described,  the  melon  plants 
should  be  set  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  each  way.  All  earth  around  the  roots  should 
be  planted  in  the  furrow.  For  planting  in  districts  where  late  spring  frosts  often 
occur  the  melons  are  often  grown  in  frames  having  sash  for  covering  at  night. 
In  this  way  tw  lelon  vines  are  grown  to  each  .sa.sh,  the  hills  being  placed  at 
either  end  of  the  irame.  another  system  which  is  followed  by  some  growers,  is 
that  of  digging  a  trench  14  to  10  inches  deep  and  13  inches  in  diameter.  This 
is  filled  witii  ten  inches  of  fresh  horse  manure,  four  inches  of  soil  are  added,  and 
the  melon  plant,  or  even  ljcus  uf  the  melon,  are  placed  in  this.  A  bniall  frame,  to 
accommodate  one  light  of  10  x  12  glass,  is  in  reality  a  miniature  hot-bed,  and 
should  be  handled  similarly  with  the  exception  of  watering.  It  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  glass  on  during  the  night  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  This  sm"!' 
*orcer  will  help  the  seed  to  germinate  quickly  and  will  keep  the  plants  growing 
rapidly.  No  water  should  be  given  in  growing  plants  after  this  method.  Seeds 
are  often  sown  in  hills  six  feet  apart  each  way  in  the  field.  This  should  be  done 
^hen  the  season  is  well  advanced  and  warm  weather  is  assured.    Usually  five  or  .ii 
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teeda  are  planted  to  t^e  hill,  depending  on  the  j^ermination,  and  only  one  atrong 
plant  left  to  a  hill.  A  spent  hotbed  can  be  uied  for  growing  extra  fine  meloni.  the 
rotted  manure  making  an  excellent  feeding  ground  for  the  roots. 

CoLTiTATiON. — Melons  should  be  carefully  cultivated  in  the  field  with  a  horse 
cultiva':or  and  with  a  hand  hoe.  This  should  be  done  every  week  as  long  as  the 
vines  will  permit.  Keeping  a  fine  mulch  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  melons  growing  rapidly.  While  hand  hoeing  it  is  generally  a  good 
practice  to  draw  a  little  earth  up  around  the  plants  during  the  young  stages  of 
growth.  This  gives  the  melons  a  stronger  stem  and  affords  a  stronger  anchorage 
for  the  plants.  It  is  imperative  that  whilo  cultivating  the  vines  they  should  not 
be  moved  in  any  way,  as  considerable  damage  will  result. 

Wateriko. — It  is  not  advisable  to  water  melon  plants.  Usually  the  plants 
can  secure  "sufficient  moisture  from  the  f«oil  if  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
carried  on  during  the  growing  season. 

Hanblino. — It  is  advisable,  when  possible,  to  turn  the  melons  st-vcrai  tini.s 
while  they  are  growing.  This  could  not  be  carried  on  economically  on  a  large  scale, 
but  where  only  a  few  melons  are  grown,  the  quality  of  the  resultir  •  fruit  will  be 
superior  if  the  melon  is  not  allowed  to  mature  on  one  side,  ti  hingle  placed 
under  each  melon  will  prevent  any  discoloration  on  the  side  of  the  melon. 

Hahvestino  and  Mabketino.— For  immediate  sale  or  use  the  melons  should 
be  gathered  when  the  stem  separates  from  the  melon  with  slight  pressure  from 
the  thumb.  For  shipping  purpo-ses  they  have  to  be  gathered  somewhat  earlier 
and  in  a  green  state.  They  ripen  during  shipment,  but  lose  the  flavor  character- 
istic of  a  melon  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  vine. 

For  local  markets  musknielons  are  sold  in  bulk,  being  drawn  in  in  watruii> 
or  in  large  boxes. 

For  shipping  the  melons  are  graded  as  to  size  ami  ship[MM!  m  various  larruT-. 
Some  use  slat  crates,  others  large  wicker  baskets  lined  with  hay,  and  otlitrs  ordin- 
ary 11-quart  baskets  with  a  slat  top.  It  is  imperative  that  the  carrier  be  so  made 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  air  space  around  the  melons,  for  they  will  soon  com- 
mence to  decompose  if  otherwise  shipped. 


MUSTARD. 

Cultivated  forms  of  niustani  are  sometinii>s  planted  for  salad  crops  or  for  a 
green  crop. 

Seed  should  be  sown  in  warm  sandy  loam  soil  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible.  Rows  should  be  12  to  14  inches  apart  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
somewhat  thicker  than  for  lettuce. 

The  tender  young  leaves  are  used  for  salad  purposes  and  later  for  greens,  the 
same  as  spinach. 

Successional  plantings  should  be  made  every  week  or  ten  days  until  .Tune  1st 

This  crop  is  of  little  oommercia!  value  in  Ontario 


ONIONS. 

The  onion  ranks  high  in  commercial  importance  among  the  vegetables  grown 
in  Ontario.  Next  to  the  potato  it  is  the  most  common  vegetable  in  the  home. 
It  is  an  important  crop  for  market  gardeners  near  our  large  cities,  and  large  areas 
are  set  aside  annnally  for  this  crop,  the  most  important  of  these  being  in  the 
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dutricU  of  Pelee  Mar«h  near  Ijeamington.  n'l.l  Sariim.  Market  price*  vtry  from 
year  to  year,  but  average  prii;«!K  afford  excellent  returnu  for  fho  production  of 
thia  crop,  and,  in  ipite  of  the  fact  that  Ontario  annually  produce*  many  thousand* 
of  buihcU,  the  imports  are  very  heavy.  For  thi;*  reason  an  increased  productioB 
in  this  crop  i«  warranted,  and  also  because  llic  onion  m  a  staple  crop  enjoyed  in 
practically  all  households,  because  it  can  easily  Iw  kept  over  the  winter  nionthn 
when  properly  jrrown  and  cure<l. 

Soiu — The  onion  is  easily  adapted  to  many  soIIm  and  a  wil  which  i»  not 
originally  conducive  to  the  growth  of  a  satisfactory  crop,  can  readily  he  made 
productive  by  the  application  of  iiuantitic.«  of  manure.  Sandy  and  sandy  loam 
soils  are  excellent  for  this  crop,  and  black  mucks  properly  hamlii-d  are  probably 
the  most  favorable  soils  for  onion  growinjr  in  (intario.  The  largest  ari-as  of  onions 
in  Ontario  are  j^rown  on  nn  Ininied  muck  ■soils  Tf  i<  ndvi«al)Ic  in  nil  rascis  to  sccnre 
a  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  fairly  level,  well  drained  and  a-"  tree  as  possible 
from  stones.  A  soil  of  this  nature  will  produce  onions  possessing  large  bulbs  of 
excellent  quality,  provided  careful  cultural  methods  are  followed. 

Makubino  and  Fehtilizino. — Land  to  produce  >,'ood  crops  of  onions  should  be 
manured  heavily,  exceptinir  in  the  case  of  black  mucks.  It  is  a  ffood  practice  to 
apply  well-rotted  manure,  but  this  cannot  always  !«•  secured  handily.  In  any 
case  a  sand  or  sandy  loam  soil  should  receive  aiimiHl  applications  of  from  :f5  to  50 
tons  of  manure  jwr  acre.  Manure  should  bo  applied  in  the  fall  and  plowed  in. 
Disking  the  soil  in  the  spring  will  lie  all  that  is  necessary  if  this  is'  followed. 
Black  muck  .-oils  can  he  handled  satisfactorily  with  the  aid  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
One  consisting  of  two  per  cent,  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  ten  per 
cent.  pota.sh,  supplemented  with  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  u-icd  as  a  top 
dressing,  gives  good  results.  This  should  be  ajiplied  during  the  growing  seascn 
at  the  rate  of  150  to  2i)0  Iba.  per  acre,  .spreaiiing  the  same  hctwecn  the  rows.  This 
will  give  .sufficient  nitrogen  and  at  such  times  as  the  crop  needs  it  most  to  tide 
over  a  period  of  drought.  Applications  should  he  made  several  weeks  apart.  Many 
growers  in  this  Pro\.nce  depend  only  on  large  quantities  of  barnyard  manure, 
while  others  who  cannot  secure  a  ready  supply  use  as  much  as  possible  with 
commercial  fertilizers.  T^rge  quantities  of  potash  give  excellent  results  on  muck 
land  with  thi«  iro|i. 

In  some  cases  onions  are  grown  on  the  .^anie  soils  many  years  in  succession. 
WTiere  this  is  pra;cticed.  liming  the  soil  once  in  three  years  is  advisable.  From  l.OlMi 
lbs.  to  a  ton  of  lime  should  ho  applied  to  the  acre,  either  in  spring  or  fall,  a- 
convenient.  This  corrects  acidity  and  improves  the  general  conditian  of  the  soil, 
resulting  in  better  vields.    This  applies  particularly  to  muck  .soils. 

Pr.ANTi.vo. — By  far  the  greatest  number  of  onions  in  Ontario  are  grown  from 
■ieed  planted  in  the  field.  This  *eed  should  be  of  unquestionable  quality  and 
germinating  value.  Seed  should  be  planted  in  rows  12  to  15  inches  apart.  'Suffi- 
cient seed  should  be  used  to  produce  eight  to  ten  plants  in  12  inches.  Extensive 
growers  use  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  pounds  per  acre,  depending  on  quality  of 
^ed  and  soil.  Seed  should  be  covered  by  one-quarter  inch  of  soil  in  fairly  heavy 
soils,  and  by  half-inch  in  light  soils.  It  is  imperative  that  the  seed  drill  be  accur- 
ately set  to  sow  the  seed  as  directed. 

Cultivation. — If  onions  are  properly  drilled  in.  thinning  is  unneces.sary. 
Weeds  should  be  kept  down  by  constant  cultivation  by  means  of  a  wheel  hoe, 
which  also  stirs  up  the  soil  between  the  rows.  Hand  weeding  will  be  necessary 
at  least  once  a  season,  or  oftener,  if  the  onion  land  is  very  weedy.  This  is  an 
expensive  operation  necessary  in  growing  onions,  and  the  freer  tihe  soil  is  from 
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weeds  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  advisable  to  commence  cultivation 
u  soon  as  the  crop  can  be  seen.  Automatic  onion  weeders  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory in  several  districts  in  the  Province. 

Harvesting.— Maturity  of  the  crop  is  indicated  by  a  drying  and  falling  over 
of  the  tops.  The  roots  of  the  onions  die  off  at  the  same  time  as  the  tops,  and  the 
onion  should  be  pulled  when  the  roots  are  almost  entirely  dead.  If  left  in  the 
soil  after  this  period  the  onion  sends  out  fresh  roots  and  also  starts  fresh  growth 
of  the  stem  inside  the  bulb,  which  causes  considerable  loss  during  storage.  Onions 
are  usually  pulled  by  hand  and  four  rows  laid  in  one  windrow  usually  butt  to  butt. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  dry  for  three  or  four  days  in  this  position,  when  the  sub 
and  wind  will  almost  completely  dry  up  the  tops.  After  this  is  .accomplished  it  is 
advisable  to  take  the  onions  in  slat  boxes  to  a  shed  to  allow  curing  to  take  pkce. 
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of  orer-prodaction,  u  it  is  called^  but  owing  to  immenae  quantities  al  •nioiu  of 
infttrior  quality  and  grading  being  literally  dumped  on  the  market 

Stobinq. — Onions  should  not  be  stored  for  winter  keeping  in  bags  or  in  bulk. 
They  should  not  be  stored  with  other  vegetables,  because  they  tend  to  taint  the 
flavor  of  other  rotables  and  moisture  conditions  cannot  be  controlled  as  weU. 
Thqr  should  be  kept  on  shelves  with  slat  bottoms  or  in  open  slat  boxes,  so  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  space  for  air  circulation.  If  placed  on  shelves  the  layers 
should  not  be  more  than  ten  to  twelve  inches  thick.  The  cellar  of  the  home  can 
be  used  satisfactorily  if  it  is  kept  cool.  In  the  home  they  can  easily  be  kept  in 
11-quart  baskets  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar.  When  the  crop  is  large 
they  should  be  stored  in  cool,  dry,  well  ventilated  buildings,  and  the  temperature 
should  remain  as  close  to  freezing  as  possible.  Freeiing  and  thawing  wUl  cause 
the  onion  to  rot. 


u 

The  teed  ia  wwii  in  flats  in  rows  two  and  a  half  indies  apart  in  fine  soil.  Plants 
must  receive  careful  attention  to  prevent  damping  ofL  Tops  may  be  clipped  oil 
with  shears  when  five  inches  high.  This  trimming  will  induce  stocky  growth. 
This  should  be  practiced  every  week,  keeping  the  tops  at  a  height  of  three  and  a 
half  to  four  inches.  Many  growers  plant  seed  direct  in  the  hotbed  and  transplant 
from  there.    Same  general  directions  are  used  in  this  case. 

When  danger  of  severe  spring  frosts  is  over,  these  onions,  which  should  be 
tfaree^ixteenths  inches  in  diameter,  are  transplanted  into  the  field  eight  inches 
apart  and  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  between  the  rows — the  latter  when  another 
erop  is  grown  between  the  rows.  With  careful  hauiling  large  bulbs  will  be  har- 
vested, many  weighing  one  and  one-half  potmds,  two  pounds  and  over. 

Onion  Sbts. — Onion  set  growing  is  also  an  important  branch  of  onion  business 
in  Ontario.  One  section  (Hensall)  puts  out  over  70  acres  and  produces  immense 
quantities  of  onion  sets  for  distribution  to  all  parts  of  Canada. 
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I<}liw  Onion  Culture — Onions  grown  In  flats  for  tranaplantlng.    This  practise  gives 
large  onions  In  the  fall  and  also  helps  to  overcome  Inroads  of  onion  maggot 


To  produce  onion  sets  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  spring  as  possible, 
in  rows  three  to  four  inches  wide,  ten  inches  being  allowed  between  the  rows.  From 
80  to  100  pounds  of  seed  is  used  per  acre. 

Sets  are  harvested  in  early  fall  and  dried  in  small  heaps  in  the  field  and  then 
eared  in  large  storage  houses,  on  trays  which  permit  ample  circulation  of  air. 
Five  tons  is  the  average  yield  per  acre. 

GuEN  Onions.— -Green  onions  for  bunching  purposes  are  also  an  important 
crop.  These  are  secured  from  onions  grown  from  seed  sown  six  to  eight  weeks 
before  freezing  up  in  the  fall  or  about  August  Isi  These  winter  over  and  in 
sprin?  a  rapid  growth  prodticps  irreen  onions.  Many  are  grown  from  small  onions 
planted  in  warm  soil  as  soon  as  land  is  in  fit  condition  to  woric  in  the  spring. 

Many  thousands  of  buuchps  of  green  onions  are  sold  aimually  on  our  mar- 
ksts  and  the  demand  is  gradually  increasing. 

White  perennial  onions  are  also  grown  for  bunching  purposes.  Thew  are 
planted  from  the  middle  of  August  to  1st  of  September,  in  rows  15  incheK  apart. 
Onionir  should  be  set  two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  These  produce  good  gnen 
onioni  tba  following  spring. 
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Shallots  are  handled  in  the  same  way,  but  are  not  in  favor  with  vegetable 
growers,  because  the  tops  are  too  small  and  are  very  easily  broken. 


PABSLEY. 


Parsley  is  grown  in  limited  quantities  by  all  market  gardeners  and  should 
be  grown-  by  all  vegetable  growers,  it  is  not  grown  commercially  on  a  large  icale 
anywhere  in  Ontario.    It  is  used  exte:rjjvely  for  garnishing  purposes. 

This  crop  is  one  that  is  not  so  particular  about  the  soil  requirements  in  which 
it  is  to  be  grown.  Any  good  garden  soil  which  is  well  drained  will  produce  good 
parsley. 


Onion  SeU,  growinK  near  Henaall,  Ont.    An  important  industry  in  that  section. 


Paraley  is  grown  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  and  transplanted  out 
doors  in  early  spring,  in  rows  15  to  16  incheb  apart  and  10  inches  apart  in  the  row- 
It  is  also  grown  from  seed  sown  in  rows  16  to  16  inches  apart.  Sowing  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit. 

Cultivate  with  wheel  hoe  and  hand  hoe. 

Applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  hasten  the  growth. 

The  leaves  are  picked  when  the  stem  is  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  tied  in 
small  bunches  with  string.  The  size  of  the  bunches  depends  on  the  market,  vary- 
ing from  one-quarter  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

Parsley  is  shipped  from  the  Southern  States  in  barrels.  Demand  is  increasing 
in  Ontario. 
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PABSNIPS. 

Tbt  Pftmdp  k  taotlMr  isfortsnt  root  erop  «Boog  ngitMm.  It  is  Ml 
grown  to  te  otnt  tktt  oitlMr  btatt  or  etrroti  art,  Uomw  ti  Ha  UadM  «9» 
«C  fnpMiof  it  lor  oanrom^tion.  in  ^ite  ol  this  ftan  ii  •  liM^  dnaand  on  aB 
■Kkrti  lor  tiik  ngataUo  and  lair  i»oAti  ean  be  aaeorid  by  adUiag  duiof  1h» 
vittiv  Boatka.   Bvary  kitehan  gardan  dioald  IwTa  it  qpumtity  of  ttia  Tagtbdik  lar 


Oood  gaidoB  aoil  of  a  nwdinin  haavy  nature  prodaeoa  the  boat  patBi^  i» 
Ontario.  TOa  eoil  dbonM  be  lairly  rkA  bnt  extra  laq{e  qqplicatioaa  of  Mannre  are 
Mtieqiired.   A  neU  cnltiTatad  deep  tdl  ia  beat  Fradi  aiannre  dionld  not  be  Mod. 

fieede  are  aown  as  early  ir  the  epring  aa  poodble,  in  rows  16  tol6  inoto 
aparl^  tar  iriieel  hoe  ealtivatioD  and  14  to  80  for  liwae  ealtivstioiL  The  aeed  ie 
oanaqy  aloir  in  germinating  and  it  is  adviiabla  to  bow  a  lew  radiah.nr  lettaoe  eeed* 
to  mm  ae  a  Barker  for  eariy  cultivation.  The  ^anta  AoaU  be  thinned  to  tan 
tedee  Impart  in  the  rowa.  CnltiTate  with  a  iHied  hoe,  hand  hoe  or  hone  ooltiTaior 
eaflfeiant  to  haep  down  weeds  and  to  Inep  a  fine  nraldi  on  the  aarlMa. 

Panoi),  an  osoally  harreeted  in  tiie  fall  by  digging  wifli  an  ordinary  ^ada, 

or  plowing  them  ovt  and  topping  in  the  Add  with  a  sharp  knife.    Of  later  yean 

Ime  has  been  qoite  a  demand  tat  bandied  pannipa  fast  as  soon  aa  they  are  large 

^tangli  to  uw.    When  sold  in  this  manner  the  roola  and  kaves  are  both  eoU,  beiny 

t^icnm^ily  washed  and  tied  in  bnndies  of  from  8  to  <  u  the  market  demands. 

By  &r  Ihe  greater  quantity  of  parsnips  in  this  Prorinoe  is  sold  dnring  the 
vintar  numths  in  bulk.  The  roots  sre  dog  last  thing  in  the  fall  and  stored  in  e 
l^t  oat  of  doi»8  or  in  a  oool  cellar.  \n>en  in  the  latter  moist  earth  or  sand  is  nsaatt; 
fluovn  ovw  tin  pile  to  piermt  drying  and  withering. 

Paimips  may  be  left  in  the  soil  thronghont  the  winter.  This  pmetioe  is 
tmpfoeai  to  improTe  the  flaTor.  They  dioald  be  dog  as  required  and  dioold  not 
be  wed  in  spring  after  growth  is  more  than  two  indies  long. 


PEAS. 

Garden  Peas  are  a  crop  which  sre  in  demand  to  a  limited  extent  daring  ttw 
early  auuner.  They  are  easity  grown  on  a  small  scale  as  well  as  on  a  large  seala 
As  a  money  maker- for  a  v^jtetahle  grower  th  -  cost  of  labor  of  hanraating  them  nuiks* 
the  returns  very  small  For  this  ressm  many  of  the  vegetable  growers  leave  tiki* 
erop  out  of  flieir  yearly  list  In  some  kwalities  they  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  loi 
oanning  fiKstoriea  and  fair  returns  are  received.  For  the  househdd  garden  it  i* 
advisable  to  have  a  few  vines,  more  for  home  consumption  than  anyfliing  dse. 

Soo.— This  crop  will  grow  cm  practically  any  soil  A  wdl-manwed,  sand} 
loam  is  preferaUe. 

Manttkino.— The  land  for  peas  should  have  a  good  supply  of  mannre  worked 
in  in  tiie  f all  and  then  be  cultivated.  Ten  to  fiftem  tons  to  the  acre  make  a  good 
application.  Some  soils  are  already  too  strong  for  growing  peas,  and  when  a  huge 
erop  of  vines  with  no  pods  is  found  this  is  usually  the  reeult  of  too  much  mannre 
In  this  case  very  little  manure  should  be  used. 

Pi.4imiio.— Peas  are  planted  as  early  in  the  spring  aa  possible.  The  seed  i» 
usually  sown  in  rows  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  with  the  seeds  one  indi  or  one 
and  one-half  inchee  apart  in  the  rows.  These  rows  should  be  one  and  one^ialf 
faiches  in  deptii.  It  is  often  advisable  to  make  additional  sowings  of  tiiis  erep 
w  ten  days  on  a  limited  seak,  to  inaore  froet  pruteetfam,  and  ako  to 
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pm  •  Mpplj  tt  frMh  ptM  OB  iDt'.  tht  ■BBuiMr  iroBtlu.  Hm  kut  pUmtiog  ahoald 
to  not  kter  ditt  Mij  lft»  tooMM  tto  hot  wmtim  mxm  dwtron  tto  tuml  and 
potetriUBotfilL 

Dwuf  nrimtim  an  plaated  in  rowi  16  inch«  apurt  Aa  the  seaaon  adrancaa 
vton  «Moatak»al  cronpiBf  ia  praetiaed  the  aead  thonld  gradually  ba  oovand  witii 
«Ofa  aoU  vitil  lor  tha  laat  planting  the  teed  thoold  be  three  inchea  long. 

CuuiTAnoir.— Aa  a  ganesal  rale  all  tha  enltiTation  of  thia  crop  ia  carried 
m  faj  neana  of  hoei^  both  iHieel  and  hand.  Tha  wa  thonld  be  Inpt  free  fron 
vwda  and  a  good  mnkh  on  top.  .This  neoeeaitatee  very  little  labov. 

Tnanmw  or.— Thia  erap  ia  aometiBiea  grown  on  atakea.  Theae  nanalty  ait 
Iteto  of  traaa  atodc  in  the  aoil  and  the  pea  rine  allowed  to  dimb  np  it  Thia 
fbn  floold  to  foUowad  faiy  wall  by  many  honaehold  gardenera.  On  a  huge  acala 
it  ia  Nt  of  tiia  foaatioii. 

BAXntion.r-Tb»  pods  when  wdl  filled  oat  are  pictod  off  by  hand.  Tto 
aifatabla  grower  will  not  go  over  hie  patch  oftener  than  twice,  and  many  only 
—^  aa  tto  ntnrna  are  not  worth  tto  kbor. 


PEPPEBS. 


Peppers  are  becoming  a  popular  vegetable  on  oor  martots  dnring  ilie  fall 
aMmtha.  Because  of  tto  different  varieties  being  more  generaUy  used  in  the 
making  of  picklea  and  sauces  for  domestic  use^  gardeners  always  mato  a  point  of 
growing  a  few  pUnts  of  several  varieties. 

The  plants  should  to  started  in  hotbeds  or  greenhouses  not  Uter  than  tto  first 
of  March,  and  stould  receive  practically  the  same  attention  as  tomatoes.  A 
subtly  hi^er  temperature  will  stimulate  more  rapid  growth.  They  should  not 
to  set  out  in  the  field  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  They  require  a  rich,  warm 
sandy  loam  soil.  Plants  should  to  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  allowing  one 
Coot  totween  tto  planta.    The  same  cultivation  as  for  tomatoes  is  sufficient 

The  soil  to  produce  good  peppers  should  to  a  sandy  loam  well  drained  and 
warm.  Heavy  soil  shonld  never  to  used,  for  the  plants  will  produce  few  fruits  but 
SB  abundance  of  leaf. 

Peppera  when  fully  matured  are  sold  locally  and  shipped  in  11-qnart  bastota. 

It  ia  hi^ly  improtoble  ttot  this  crop  could  to  handled  extensively  in  this 
Province,  beoansa  tto  demand  is  limited  in  spite  of  the  fact  ttot  it  ia  annually 
inereaaing. 


POTATOES. 

Tto  potato  is  the  most  popular  vefietable  known  and  is  one  of  the  moat 
important  farm  garden  crops  in  Ontario.  It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  several 
large  districts  in  the  Province,  principally  in  the  Counties  of  Lambton,  Norfolk, 
Middlesex,  Peel  and  Carleton.  All  counties  grow  more  potatoes  than  any  other 
vegetable,  and  the  atov^mentioned  counties  have  made  more  of  a  specialty  of 
potato  growing.  Potatoes  are  generally  considered  to  to  a  farm  crop,  and  yet 
martot  gardeners  annually  grow  many  bushels,  and  protobly  have  tiie  ability  to 
grow  earlier  potatoes  and  produce  a  greater  yield  per  acre  than  the  other  growers 
in  tile  Province.  Tto  market  gardener  growa  potato^  toth  for  extra  early  sab 
and  alao  for  main  crop  purpoaea.    From  Ontario  tto  potato  is  shipped  to  tiia 
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Cuuidiui  West,  and  Aoniully  many  bags  «re  sent  from  the  Sarnia  dirtrict  to 
Northern  Ontario  markets,  supplying  early  potatoes  before  potatoes  from  the 
Bainy  River  District  are  obtainable. 
li  A  '  '  Soil. — The  vegetable  grower  aims  to  have  as  many  potatoes  matured  and 

11  ready  for  sale  v  early  as  possible.    $1.60  to  $8.00  per  bushel  trade  is  what  the 

vegetable  grower  or  market  gardener  is  seeking  for.  Better  to  sell  one  l>u8hel  at 
a  nigh  price  than  two  at  a  low  price.  Earliness  is  the  prime  factor  considered 
by  the  average  market  gardener.  A  li^t  sandy  soil  is  preferred  for  an  early  crop. 
It  must  be  well  drained  and  one  which  warms  up  early  in  the  spring.  Abundance 
of  manure  is  applied  to  potato  land.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief  the  vepeuHe 
grower  will  secure  an  ezcellent  yield  of  clean  potatoes  on  soil  which  annually 
receives  applications  of  25  tons  of  manure  per  acre. 

PLAirnNQ. — Vegetable  growers,  as  a  general  rule,  follow  the  plan  of  planting 
two  eye  sets,  9  to  14  inches  apart,  in  rows  30  inches  apart  On  sandy  loam  ixiil  the 
set  is  planted  at  a  depth  of  three  to  four  inches.  These  are  usually  planted  in 
farrows  made  very  shallow  by  the  plow.  Some  plant  a  few  rows  by  hand,  planting 
the  sets  in  hills  30  inches  apart.  This  is  used  more  particularly  when  an  early 
yield  is  required  on  very  weedy  soil.  Planting  this  distance  apart  allows  for 
cultivation  both  ways. 

Sprouting  potatoes  previous  to  planting,  is  practiced  in  a  limited  way  by  some 
market  gardeners.    This  is  done  to  start  the  growth  in  order  that  the  poUto  plant 
will  be  that  much  ahead  throughout  the  season.    It  must  be  understood  thnt  this 
'w  plan  Lb  not  followed  to  any  great  extent,  because  it  increases  the  cost  of  production 

I  I  considerably,  and  time  and  labor  can  be  better  employed  on  the  average  vegetable 

garden.  To  sprout  the  seed  for  this  method  about  ten  to  thirty  days  before 
planting  time,  the  smaller  potatoes  weighing  not  less  than  four  ounces,  aro  oet  in 
flats  or  shallow  boxes  in  the  greenhouse.  They  can  be  set  quite  close,  and  the 
stem  end  is  usually  up.  The  light  and  '.leat  commence  to  make  the  eyes  artivp  and 
by  the  time  of  planting  the  young  shoots  will  be  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  four  inches 
in  length.  These  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  any  longer  because  they  arc 
very  brittle,  and  will  snnp  off  during  planting. 

The  potatoes  should  be  planted  in  the  best  garden  soil  obtainable  and  should 
be  planted  fairly  shallow  with  the  stem  end  up.  A  covering  of  two  inches  is 
sufBcient.  They  can  be  set  10  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  24  to  30  inches  between 
the  rows.  They  will  have  to  be  planted  by  hand,  and  this  takes  considerable  time, 
which  is  the  drawback  in  the  method.  A  large  yield  of  early  tubers  will  result 
from  this  method  in  warm  soil.  Potato  sets  are  usually  dropped  by  hand  on  small 
areas.  Machines  which  will  plant  five  acres  per  day  can  be  purchased  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  Of  these  the  ones  which  need  two  men  to  handle  are  usually  considered 
best,  because  with  the  automatic  planter  many  misses  in  the  field  often  occur 
through  lodging  of  a  set  in  the  cogs  of  the  planter. 

Cultivation. — ^Potatoes  should  receive  abundant  cultivation.  Until  the  youn? 
shoots  are  one  to  two  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  can  be  cultivated 
with  the  light  harrow.  They  should  be  gone  over  every  week.  When  the  shoot? 
become  longer,  culivation  with  a  horse  scuffler  should  be  continued.  This  also 
should  be  given  every  week  both  for  the  cultivation  value,  and  in  order  to  keev 
down  the  weeds  by  smothering  them  with  earth.  It  is  unnecessary,  excepting  ir 
very  weedy  soil,  to  hoe  the  potato  crop  by  hand. 

Moulding.— When  the  tops  become  quite  tall,  and  the  season  advances,  tht 
general  practice  is  to  mould  the  potatoes  up  by  placing  mould  boards  on  thv 
scufiler  or  by  running  a  double  mould  board  plow  between  the  rows.    This  throw? 
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th«  e»rth  up  around  the  plant  and  aanina  pl«ity  of  oovering  for  the  tnben  to 
expand  in  and  to  prevent  greening.  This  moulding  up  should  be  done  graduallj 
and  should  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  cultivation.  For  early  crop  this  is  not 
necessary. 

Hahvestino.— Potatoes  in  small  quantities  are  dug  with  a  digging  fork.  Plows 
with  a  potato  lifting  attachment  are  also  used.  These  are  plows  having  iron  fingers 
m  place  of  the  mould  board  and  a  small  share.  This  is  an  economical  method 
of  digging  potatoes  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

For  large  acreages  a  potato  digger  fitted  with  carriers  and  shakers  should 
be  used.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  one  which  will  shake  the  potatoes  from  the  stems 
and  drop  the  potatoes  in  a  row  and  also  allow  the  tops  to  be  dropped  in  another  row. 
These  machines  are  very  heavy,  four  horses  being  necessary  in  many  soils.  They 
d.i  good  work  and  should  be  on  every  farm,  producing  more  than  five  acres  each 
year.     The  most  up-to-date  potato  digger  is  one  which  has  a  gasoline  engine  to 


An  up-to^te  vesauble  gardon  near  Toronto.    Note  the  straight  rows  and  the 

arransement  of  the  crops. 

drive  the  carriers  and  shakers,  thus  taking  considerable  weight  from  the  horses. 
These  machines  are  also  fitted  with  a  box  into  which  the  potatoes  drop  when 
separated  from  the  tops.  The  box  is  emptied  by  means  of  a  foot-trip  similar  to 
that  employed  on  a  horse  rake.  By  using  a  machine  of  this  kind  two  horses  will 
handle  the  machine  with  ease  and  the  potatoes  will  be  left  in  windrows  one  hushel 
in  a  heap.    This  makes  picking  up  considerably  easier. 

Potatoes  are  picked  up  by  hand  and  placed  in  bags  or  boxes  and  stored. 

Storing.— Potatoes  can  be  stored  in  cool,  dry  cellars.  They  are  usually  piled 
in  bulk.  Good  ventiktion  is  necessary  but  a  moist  atmosphere  should  be  avoided. 
They  may  also  be  pitted  in  the  field  and  kept  in  good  condition  in  this  way.  A 
high,  well  drained  part  of  the  field  should  be  selected  and  the  earth  shovelled  out 
to  a  depth  of  12  inches.  This  excavation  should  be  4  to  6  feet  in  width  and  as  long 
as  necessary  to  accommodate  the  crop.    The  tubers  should  be  placed  in  this  pit 


■■d  tiM7  aboold  oome  to  a  pa»k  at  th«  top.  6tnw  u  tben  plaoed  «>T«r  tiwm  to  • 
depth  of  8-10  indiM.  and  then  oovered  with  earth  to  a  depth  of  eix  inchee.  Thit 
dKmld  be  added  at  intenrab  until  freeiing  np  takee  place.  Ventilation  ia  givfln 
by  placing  land  tile,  atove  pipea  or  nnall  wooden  boxee  at  ioterraU  of  10  feet  along 
Hm  peak  of  the  pit  Aa  the  aeaeon  adranoee  and  cold  weather  eeta  in  tbeee  thonld 
be  lllled  with  straw. 

liABKniHO.— Potatoea  grown  in  Ontario  are  told  principally  in  the  large 
varteti  in  the  ProTinoe.  Early  potatoes  as  well  as  late  once  are  shipped  into  th» 
Worthem  Ontario  districts.    They  are  marketed  in  sacks  holding  90  poonds  net 


PUMPKIN. 


This  oop  is  always  in  denand  in  the  late  fall  and  of  later  years  quite  s 
demand  has  arisen  for  pnmpkina  for  canning  pnrpoeea. 

This  crop  should  be  grown  as  a  companion  crop  for  com.  The  seed  should 
be  planted  in  hills  eight  to  ten  feet  apart,  on  the  square  or  in  every  third  or  fourth 
raw  of  com,  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Six  to  ten  seeds  are  planted  to  a  hilL 
For  extra  large-siaed  pumpkins  a  small  quantity  of  manure  i?  esich  hill  will  help 
to  give  desired  results.  In  the  fall  when  the  pumpkins  have  attained  their  full 
use  and  color  they  can  be  sold  or  used  for  canning.  For  winter  use  they  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  on  sheWes  or  racks,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  thai 
&e  stalk  or  stem  end  of  the  pumpkin  remains  on.  Pumpkins  should  not  be  handled 
roughly  in  storing.  Boiling  them  down  a  chute  will  cause  bruises  which  will 
Mon  develop  into  a  decay.  They  must  also  be  ke;  <lry.  They  can  be  kept  well 
otto  the  winter  months. 


BADISH. 

The  radish  is  probably  one  of  tha  moat  popular  vegetables  to  be  found  on  the 
early  markets.  It  is  grown  in  many  kitchen  gardens,  practically  all  vegetable 
gardens,  and  is  even  grown  as  a  truck  crop,  six  to  ten  acres  of  radishes  being  grown 
and  handled  by  one  grower.  The  Ojibwa  district  in  Essex  County  is  famous  for 
its  large  acreages  of  radish. 

To  secure  best  results  with  early  radish,  a  warm,  loamy  soil  is  best  If  pos 
able,  a  soil  with  a  southern  slope  is  best  The  land  should  be  well  enriched  with 
well-rotted  manure. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  in  the  spring  as  early  as  possible,  either  in  drill* 
16  inches  apart,  or  broadcasted.  Some  growers  grow  good  radishes  in  rows  eighl 
inches  apart  Successional  plantings  should  be  made  every  ten  days  until  the  1st 
of  June.    Hoist  cool  soils  will  grow  them  all  summer. 

Very  little  cultivation  is  jecessary,  only  enough  to  keep  down  weeds  being 
given. 

Radishes  are  pulled  when  large  enough  for  use  and  tied  in  bunches  of  from 
five  to  eight  washed  and  are  ready  for  market 

For  shipping  radishes,  discarded  orange  crates  can  be  used  successfully.  Bad 
ishes  make  a  good  hotbed  crop.  They  also  respond  to  irrigation  later  on  in  thf 
season. 

Winter  radish  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  about  the  1st  of  July.  The 
should  be  thinned  to  four  inches.  In  the  fall  they  should  be  topped  with  a  knif 
and  stored  in  the  same  manner  as  turnips. 


he 
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RHUBARB. 

Probably  thia  crop  ia  the  conunoneat  one  in  this  ProTince  among  all  claiaer 
of  gardener*.  Thia  plant  is  found  on  nearly  every  farm  and  kitchen  garden 
This  ia  probably  due  to  the  easy  manner  in  which  it  is  started  more  than  to  th» 
oommeroial  ralue  of  the  plant  Whil"  many  vegetable  growers  consider  this  one 
of  the  moat  profitable  vegetable  crops,  the  average  public  consider  it  as  a  very  minor 
iirop.  A  patch  of  rhubarb  ia  a  valuable  asset  to  the  vegetable  gardener  bcnause  it 
gives  immense  yields  for  very  little  time  and  labor  expended  on  it  It  is  valuable 
to  the  household  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  crops  obtainable  in  the  spring  and 
oecause  of  its  medicinal  value. 

Rhubarb  thrives  best  in  sandy  loam  and  prefers  a  southern  exposure,  preferably 
a  side  hill.  Large  acreages  are  found  planted  on  side  hills  where  it  would  be  in- 
convenient 'o  grow  many  of  the  other  vegetable  crops.  It  respimds  readily  to 
abundant  applications  of  manure  and  yet  even  if  practically  neglected,  large  yield* 
4re  to  be  derived  from  this  plant 


Rhnbarb  la  often  forced  In  tbe  open  by  coverlnc  the  crowns  with  strawy  mannra.    This 
la  the  handiest  meUiod  on  luge  and  small  areaa. 

Rhubarb  is  propagated  from  seed  and  from  division  ol  the  root  If  it  is 
desired  to  grow  the  plants  from  seed  care  must  be  tt vn  to  secure  seed  from  a 
reliable  source.  It  is  not  safe  to  grow  plants  from  one's  own  saving  of  seed,  for 
as  a  general  rule  tbe  resulting  plants  will  all  be  different  Seed  should  be  planted 
in  flats  in  the  greenhouse  about  February  15th.  Transplant  out  of  doors  when 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  placing  plants  16  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  3  feet  between 
the  rows.  The  following  spring  these  plants  should  be  lifted  and  planted  at  » 
depth  of  6  iuehes,  3  by  3  ft.  or  4  by  4  ft.  preferably  the  latter  distance  permanently 
To  start  a  patch  from  division  of  the  root,  old  crowns  should  be  dug  in  spring 
or  fall  and  cut  up  with  a  epade  leaving  one  eye  to  a  crown.  These  should  be 
planted  as  for  permanent  planting  above.  Manure  should  be  applied  in  th«> 
spring,  a  liberal  quantity  being  scattered  around  the  crowns.  Barrels,  boxes, 
straw  or  strawy  manure  placed  over  a  crown  in  the  spring  will  hasten  growth. 
Stalks  should  be  pulled  witii  a  sideways  motioh  eo  as  not  to  leave  a  broken  stump 
on  the  crown.  Plants  should  not  be  pulled  heavily  until  well  established.  Alwavi^ 
remove  aeed  stalka  when  seen.. 


BALSIFT. 

tkMiy,  ot  Tifttebk  oyiter,  ii  •  htrdy  plant  wed  by  nuuiy  and  ■bonld  be 
gioim  mon  in  the  UtelMn  gvrd«n.  Ita  gor "  qntlitiM  an  onknown.to  many  in  Um 
Pratiaea. 

BaUiy  ia  a  daap-rootad  TagatabU,  aomathing  aimilar  to  tha  pannip,  and  raqnina 
a  daap  ridi  loamy  aoQ  for  baat  raaolta.  It  ia  grown  from  laad  and  will  ba  ready  for 
Main  ona  aeaaon. 

Tha  aaed  can  be  aown  in  rowa  15  to  16  inchaa  apart  with  an  ordinary  laed  drill 
or  bj  hand.  Thia  alumld  be  den*  early  in  the  spring  whan  other  regetaUa  root  erqia 
an  aown.  Tha  planta  ahoold  be  thinned  to  two  to  three  inehea  apart  ColtiTate 
wHh  wheel  and  hand  hoe  raffident  to  keep  down  weeda.  In  the  fall  the  crop  can 
ba  harraatad  in  much  the  wma  manner  as  pannipa.  Tha  roota  ehoiild  be  dog  and 
plaoad  in  tha  oellar  in  moiatened  land  to  prerent  them  from  withering.  If  ao 
teind,  this  crop  may  ba  kft  in  the  aoil  all  winter,  being  dog  aa  reqnind  or  being 
need  in  the  early  epring. 

Salsify  ia  nsnijly  aold  in  bonehea  of  dean  aren  roots,  hafing  abont  ^hrae  indias 
af  the  leaf  left  on.    Six  to  twdre  roots  make  a  bnndi. 


SPINACH. 


E^inadi  ia  grown  ilmoat  entirdy  for  greens.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  spring  crop, 
and  the  leaTea  form  a  I^^  peroentage  of  the  greens  used  in  this  Pronnce. 

Spinadi  thriTea  beet  on  a  ridi- sandy  loam  and  also  does  well  on  made  soil. 
'nie  soil  shoold  be  heavily  manured  previous  to  planting  seed. 

Seed  should  be  sown  aa  early  in  the  spring  as  posiable  i^  rows  12  to  IS  indof* 
apart  It  should  be  sown  rather  thin.  Plants  should  be  forced  along  with  applica- 
tiooa  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  to  the  acre  or  a  handful  to  square  yard.  This 
should  be  sprinkled  between  the  rows  and  care  taken  not  to  al  any  of  the  nitrate 
to  touch  the  leaves,  aa  a  bum  will  result  Spinach  should  be  e  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  sold  in  bulk.    For  shipping,  ordinary  barrels  with  plen  v  of  air  holes  are  used. 


SQUASH. 

Squash  are  a  crop  which  take  up  considerable  room  in  growing  owing  to  the 
4ffif  vine  common  with  many  varieties.  As  a  financial  success  squash  are  of  minor 
importance  owing  to  limited  demand  and  the  usual  low  prices  received  for  them. 
A  rich  sandy  loan  -^  filled  with  well-rotted  manure  is  the  best  soil  for  this  crop. 
The  seeds  should  .,v  planted  eight  to  ten  to  a  hill  at  a  depth  of  three  inches  and 
tan  to  sixteen  feet  apart  each  way ;  thin  to  three  to  four  indue.  If  extra  quality 
k  required,  a  couple  of  shovels  of  manure  (well-rotted)  can  be  placed  in  the  hill 
before  the  seeds  are  planted.  Only  the  two  or  three  strongest  plants  should  be  left. 
tte  others  being  pulled  out  when  young. 

Squash  can  be  grown  very  satisfactorily  with  com,  planting  a  few  seeds  even' 
four  to  five  rows.  Th^  should  be  harvested  before  freezing  and  stored  in  cool,  ir, 
cellars.  -  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pile  the  squash  in  layers  on  shelves  so  that  the  air  can 
reach  all  sides  of  the  stored  frait. 

Squash  and  pumpkins  require  similar  storage  oonditioiu.  The  stems  must 
ba  left  on  and  the  squash  must  be  carefully  handled.    Squadi  should  never  be  piled. 


•1 

f  8W188  OHABD. 

Thia  regvtoble  ia  practically  unknown  in  thi«  Province.  It  can  be  grown  euily 
from  Med  planted  in  rows  15  inchee  apart,  the  young  plants  being  thinned  ont  to 
dz  to  eight  inches.  The  leares  are  cut  back  to  the  root,  which  is  left  growing  in 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  used  for  greens  and  the  item  or  rib  of  leaf  as  asparagns. 
A  few  plants  should  be  sufScient  for  a  small  family.  Thia  crop  is  0/  no  com- 
mercial importance  in  Ontario  as  yet. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomatoes  are  one  of  the  moat  popular  vegetables  to  be  had  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  grown  eztenaively  on  large  acreages  for  sale  on  local  or  distant  markets 
and  they  are  also  grown  in  larger  quantities  for  canning  purposes.  Some  localities 
in  tiie  ProTince>make  a  specialty  of  the  early  trade,  shipping  considerable 'quan- 
tities as  far  west  as  Calgary,  and  there  has  been  quite  a  trade  worked  up  for  this 
early  fruit  in  the  Canadian  West.  Almost  every  farm  and  kitchen  garden  has  its 
few  pUnts  of  tomatoes  for  the  home  use.    This  crop  has  many  medicinal  properties. 


Most  ap4»4ate  methods  of  growlns  strong  tomato  planU.  Berry  box,  clay  pot  paper 
pot  aad  ordinary  Itat  Tbeae  methods  give  the  planu  plenty  of  room  to  grow  In  and 
Insure  early  yields. 

and  for  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  it  should  be  grown  more  and  more  extensively 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  average  kitchen  garden  tomato  plants  are  of 
an  inferior  order,  becatise  in  many  cases  the  grower  does  not  know  a  first-class 
tomato  plant  when  he  sees  one,  and  for  this  reason  he  buys  a  small  spindly  plant 
which  Joes  not  do  well,  and  which  gives  a  very  poor  yield  late  in  the  season.  Early 
tomatoes  are  uncommon  in  a  great  majority  of  the  kitchen  gardens  of  this  Province. 
This  should  not  be,  and  the  following  notes  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  fairly 
early  fruit,  if  carefully  followed : 

Startuto  Sficd. — The  seed  for  an  early  crop  of  tomatoes  should  be  sown  in  the 
hotbed  or  greenhouse  not  later  than  March  Ist.  Some  growers  plant  a  few  days 
earlier  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  good  thrifty  plant.  The  seed  should  be  sovrn  in  very 
fine  garden  soil  in  plant  boxes  or  flats  and  a  pane  of  glass  placed  over  to  induce 
quick  germination.  In  four  weeks'  time  these  young  plants  should  be  ready  to 
prick  ont  They  should  be  set  two  by  two  inches,  if  euflScient  room  can  be  secured, 
or  in  any  case,  one  and  a  half  by  one  and  a  half  inches  apart.  Three  to  four  weefa 
later  th^  should  again  be  transplanted,  giving  them  more  room.  They  can  be 
transplanted  into  three-inch  pots,  either,  paper  or  clay,  as  desired.    In  another  two 


IV  tkiw  VMkf*  tisM  th«}  ■iwald  b*  truqikntod  agtin  into  tix-indi  ptiMr  or  di^ 
ftit,  or  into  qawrt  b  t  txnM,  om  plaat  to  •  boi  or  pot  Soma  growtrt  tbiak  it 
mMmUo  to  traupku  t  at  loMt  foar  tiaiM  in  ord«r  to  meun  •troag,  iturdj  ptoali 
wlA  lUdk  ttoB  umI  iKiftU^y  eolorod  foliago.  Cortoinly  this  htlpi,  and  uitom 
ilMtring  atm  mtIj  fiuit  should  ft^w  tbia  prMtioa.  Tja  Urgar  tba  root  qrrtaM 
•ad  tiw  atnrdkr  the  "  ^       f  tba  plant,  tba  aarar  tba  growar  ia  ol  an  aarly  emf. 

For  tba  main  c  '  [■  thn  uad  riionld  ba  plantad  a  montb  ktar,  and  tba  planti 
bandkd  in  mnch  '  ;  a  n  tanar.  It  doaa  not  Mm  to  ba  tba  gmcml  practiaa 
amaig  grovara  of  J  .  ci  ^  to  ba  anre  of  krga  planta.  ProbabI*  thia  ia  a  mia- 
takan  idaa,  acd  at.  >n.'.i  fn,  w  many  toniatow  baing  froaan  in  the  fall  wfaan  a 
lurly  aarhr  froat  cau-hm  'In  Jnat  a  Uttla  note  oara  in  tba  handling  of  Uve  jonng 
idaata  will  ba  hkal-  .  r  •■^.  <  Ja  loat  Men  growing  for  tba  canning  factory  tnda 
iboald  not  bay  tbi  <'\     m*   <^rt..'  ■    tbay  can,  for  tba  planta  tbat  ara  Inrga, 

tawar  in  tba  flat,  ■  •  ttose  1*^  it  ..  ve  oaen  giTan  tba  nuat  eara,  and  retama  frcn 
tba  lirttar  daaa  ot  w  uiio  y!i  n<  >  graatiy  anparior  in  proportion  to  tba  prioa  paid 
iar  cbanpar  onaa. 


4  haody  markar  for  larlac  off  propar  dlaUaoaa  for  tranaplantr 
Ins  tomatoaai 


Soil. — Sandy  loam,  well-drainad  and  well-manured,  makea  the  beat  aod  foi 
any  crop  of  tomatoea.  For  the  extra  early  crop  they  should  b«  planted  in  a  sonny, 
warm  location,  facing  the  aouth  and  protected  from  aerere  winda.  A  doTer  lod 
nakea  th^  *^  «t  land  on  which  to  grow  the  main  crop  of  tomatoea.  Land  wbidi  will 
prodnoe  a  good  crop  of  com  will  almoat  invariably  give  a  good  yield  of  toraatoaa. 

MAKintiNO. — ^Liberal  applications  of  manure  should  be  given  the  land  for 
timato  growing.  Many  intensiTe  growers  use  twenty-five  two-horse  loads  per  acre. 
This  should  be  applied  preferably  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Fresh  manure  should  not 
be  used  immediately  before  planting  as  a  general  rule,  althouj^  many  growers  hare 
immense  yields  from  this  method.  Some  soils  respond  readily  to  fresh  manure  and 
give  heavy  yields  of  fruit,  while  others  f^ye  a  heavy  vine  and  a  small  yield  of  fruit 
from  the  same  treatment.  The  manure  in  any  case  should  be  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ated in  the  soil,  and  when  a  sufficient  supply  is  available  it  should  be  broadcasted. 
and  when  the  supply  is  limited,  well-rotted  manure  should  be  placed  in  the  furrow<> 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  set. 

Plantiko. — For  t>f^  main  crop  of  tomatoes  in  the  majori^  of  b-  one  in  tht- 
Province  should  be  set  four  by  four  feet  For  the  early  crop  they  can  e  set  some 
what  closer,  in  many  cases  three  by  three  feet,  or  three  and  a  half  bj  Jtrec  uid  a 
half  fast 


To  pradttw  otn  mtij  fniit  of  a  good  qiuHtj  tbo  tomatoM  art  toiiMtiBM 
IniBod  to  one  ■tea  and  rapported  bj  atakat  or  wiraa.  FoUowing  this  method  thaj 
aaa  ba  planted  II  to  1€  inebaa  apart  in  tha  rows  and  3  f aet  betwaan  tha  rowi,  or 
IS  hj  18  inchao  with  18  incfaaa  to  8  f aat  batwaan  tha  rows.  Thia  nathod  will  ba 
fnrtiker  daacribad  in  a  following  aactioo. 

Tha  lunal  nathod  for  planting  tomatoaa  is  to  nm  out  a  farrow  flva  indiaa 
dtep  and  mark  off  with  a  woodan  marker  the  placea  where  the  plants  are  to  go.  The 
planting  shonld  be  done  in  late  afternoon,  if  possible,  on  a  cool  day.  The  time  of 
wmth  for  planting  the  extra  early  crop  depends  on  the  Mason,  but  the  sooner  they 
are  ont  in  the  field  the  aoonar  the  crop  is  ready,  depending,  of  coarse,  on  frost  con- 
ditions. This  time  rariea  from  May  20th  to  Jane  «th,  according  to  district  and 
weather  conditions.  Aa  much  u  possible  of  the  soil  aroT.nd  the  roots  in  the  boi 
or  pot  shoald  be  planted.  This  can  be  doae  by  thoroughly  soaking  the  soil  while 
in  the  boxes.  The  box  or  paper  pot  can  then  be  easily  remored,  learing  the  earth 
intact  around  the  roots.  Thia  riwald  be  set  in  Uie  furrow  and  a  oonple  of  inches 
of  soil  drawn  in  around  tha  planA.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  the  soU  fairly  well 
■p  arounrf  the  stem  to  gire  plenty  af  support  in  case  <rf  wind.  By  naing  this  farrow 
method  th«re  will  be  a  large  part  of  the  furrow  left  open  after  planting.  This  can 
easily  be  filled  with  an  ordinary  ^  rden  rake,  or  with  scuffler  working  tha  field 
orossways.  An  ideal  tomato  plant  should  be  six  to  eight  inches  in  length  from 
top  of  rooto  to  top  of  stem,  shoald  be  one-half  inch  through  the  stem  at  the  base, 
and  the  leasee  should  be  a  dark  green  color.  It  ia  a  good  thing  to  hare  the  plant 
in  flower,  if  not  already  having  some  small  fruits  formed  on  it,  before  it  is  *et  out 
in  the  field  The  roots  should  fill  one  quart  berry  box  or  a  six-inch  pot  /  plant 
with  the  foregoing  qualifications  can  be  depended  upon  to  giro  a  heary  yiaid  in 
good  soil. 

On  large  acreagea,  tomatoes  can  be  planted  cuccesafulh  with  a  horse  tram- 
planter.  Of  course  the  handling  is  considerably  rougher,  an.  the  phwts  cannot  be 
expected  to  i^ive  as  good  resu'ts.  The  transplaiter  opens  up  the  furrow  and  draws 
the  soil  in  around  the  plant  whifh  has  been  set  by  hand. 

SxAKixa,  Phdninq,  Etc.— While  the  training  >  f  tomatoes  ' 
tying  this  to  a  sUke  for  support  has  been  carried  on  for  a  numl. 
but  recently  that  vegetable  growers  have  paid  any  attentio?    to  th 
ing  tomatoe*.    In  many  r<i.ses  the  more  propressive  vegpt  HI    grow, 
methoti  out  with  more  or  les8  su.x^s.    It    s  a  me'^!  •' 
adopted  hv  those  desiring  clean,  early  fruit,  for  th 


one  stem  and 

of  years,  it  if 

mothod  of  rais- 

H  are  trying  this 

which  will  most  surely  be 

fruit  wil'  ripen  from  a  week 


to  ten  days  earlier  than  by  the  ordinary  flat  meth  i.  The  fruit'  will  not  require 
cleaning,  a^*  it  does  not  come  in  contact  wit  th  ground,  and  the  loss  through 
fungus  diseases  and  inserts  will  be  minimizei  for  the  -  ime  reasons.  The  cost  of 
production  is  somewhat  higher  due  to  inrreas  !  ftention,  bnt  the  yield  is  Urger 
owing  to  the  shorter  distance  apart  at  wl      i  tho  plants  can  be  set. 

pLAvrTvo— For  the  individual  staK,  nieth.wl  i>^t  the  plants  12  to  16  inches 
apart  in  rowi^  three  feet  apart.  Stakes,  fiv.  to  x  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches 
square,  are  driveri  IbIo  the  soil  three  inrhes  froii,  the  |>"iaiii.  Another  method  is  to 
build  what  miffht  be  termed  a  temporar  w.  efer  .  Place  posts  25  to  30  feet  apart, 
apd  attach  wires  lengthwise  to  these  every  1?  to  ^  ic' og.  Stretch  the  wires  tight 
and  stsf!'' them  securely.  These  fences  shot  1  h-  three  feet  apart.  The  pknts  can 
ba  aet  as  close  as  12  inches  but  15  inches  uc;  dily  Tives  better  resulta. 

Another  method  is  to  plant  the  tomatoes  1-  by  18  inches  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  Four  stakes  are  then  driven  in,  one  to  each  pUnt  and  the  tope  drawn 
together  and  tied  with  string  or  wire. 
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TsAiinva  and  Pbuning. — As  soon  u  the  planti  grow  sufficiently  they  should 
b«  tied  to  the  stakes  or  wires  by  means  of  raffia,  or  string,  or  pieces  of  cotton.  The 
tie  should  be  made  under  a  leaf  stem  to  gire  as  much  support  as  possible  to  the 
plant  As  the  plants  are  being  grown  very  close  together  and  early  fruit  is  being 
sought  after,  the  plants  must  be  pruned  so  as  to  give  every  chance  to  the  fruit 
on  the  main  stem.  For  this  reason  all  side  shoots  which  commence  to  grow  in  the 
axles  of  leaves  should  be  pressed  off  with  the  thumb.  This  part  of  the  producing 
end  should  be  carefully  looked  after.  Three  to  four  ties  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
hold  up  the  plant,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  staking,  pruning  and  tieing  per  plant 
per  season  is  between  five  and  ten  cents  per  plant. 


Staking  tomatoes  picoduces  early  fruit  of  superior  quality. 

This  method  should  be  at  least  tried  out  by  all  progressive. vegetable  growers 
on  a  small  scale  to  decide  its  merits,  and  all  kitchen  garden  tomatoes  grown  on  a 
small  scale  on  a  small  piece  of  land  should  be  grown  in  this  manner. 

CtJLTiVATiOK.— Tomatoes  in  the  field  should  be  cultivated  thoroughly  with 
horse  cultivator  both  ways  of  the  fields.  This  should  be  done  after  every  rain  and 
at  least  once  a  week  until  the  growth  of  vines  prohibits. 

Habveotino  and  Marketing.— Tomatoes  are  usually  sold  in  local  markets  in 
boxes  or  baskets.  Shipping  is  almost  entirely  done  in  11-quart  baskets  with  a 
netting  cover.  When  the  tomatoes  are  to  be  shipped,  they  should  be  picked  wlien 
they  show  a  yellowish  color.  For  immediate  sale  should  be  fairly  ripe.  A  great 
deal  could  be  done  toward  improving  the  quality  of  tomatoes  both  shipped  and 
sold  locally.  A  basket  or  box  of  clean  uniform  fruit  will  always  sell  better  than 
unclean  cracked  fruit  simply  thrown  into  the  carrier.  The  tomato  grower  wh(> 
wishes  to  establish  a  reputation  for  himself  should  grade  his  fruit  carefully.  Com- 
petent men  should  do  this  grading  in  the  packing-house.    Grading  cannot  be  sue 


w 

OMrfully  carried  on  in  the  field.    Only  first-claae  samples  shooid  go  into  a  fint-claaa 
baaket    Seconds  and  cuUb  should  have  carriers  for  themaelres  separately. 
The  somer  the  fruit  can  be  put  on  the  market  after  picking  the  better. 


TUBNIPS. 


^^  *^"***^  *°  ****  ^'^^  *"  "^  superior  quality  to  those  grown  in  the 
field.  The  v^table  growers  aim  to  secure  early  turnips  of  medium  size  and  good 
flavor.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  16  inches  apart  as  soon  as  land  ia  in  good 
condition.  Thin  to  6  inches.  Late  varieties  are  planted  a  month  or  six  weeb 
later,  usuaUy  after  some  early  crop  such  as  spinach.  Late  white  turnips  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  August  16th,  and  if  thinned  to  6  to  8  inches  in  the  row  wiD 
yield  well. 

Early  ^irnips  are  pulled  when  quite  small  and  sold  in  bunches  of  three     Lata 
turmps  are  harvested  by  pulling  and  cutting  off  tops  and  selling  in  bozee  or  baga. 


WATBB  CRESS. 


Ihis  crop  can  be  grown  on  any  soil  that  is  moist.  Low-lying  land  on  the 
edge  of  a  swamp  or  on  the  side  of  a  slow-running  stream  is  best.  It  can  be  grown 
from  seed  or  from  divisions  of  the  plant  barely  planted  in  the  moist  soil.  It  could  be 
grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  if  it  were  thoroughly  watered  every  day  throughout 
the  season.  It  is  much  more  profitable  where  a  natural  supply  can  be  had.  When 
long  enough  the  leaves  and  stems  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  and  made  up  into 
asmaHbunch.    Once  established  a  bed  will  last  a  nimber  of  vears 
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WATERMELONS. 


This  crop  IS  not  grown  extensively  in  any  district  in  the  Province.  The  bulk 
of  the  watermelons  sold  m  Ontario  markets  are  imported  from  the  Southern  States. 
AH  vegetable  growers  annually  plant  a  few  hills  of  this  crop  and  quite  a  few  kitchen 
gardens  also  have  a  small  bed  of  this  crop. 

Soil.— Watermelons  thrive  best  on  a  fairiy  open  soil,  well  drained.  A  sandy 
loam  IS  best  although  a  clay  soil  which  is  not  too  heavy  will  grow  good  melons. 
I  he  best  sou  is  a  li^t  sand. 

Plantiko.— Almost  altogether  the  seed  is  sown  in  hills  6  to  8  ft.  apart  Seven 
or  eight  seeds  being  planted  and  three  plante  being  allowed  to  grow.    Very  few 

^uu  l".?"'^  ^^"^  P'*"**  '°  ^''^^^  "^  fr«»°l>ousee  as  directed  for  muakmelons. 
aUhough  the  same  method  may  be  followed  to  secure  large  eariv  melons.  SoZ^ 
growers  place  a  fork  full  of  well-rotted  manure  under  the  hiU.  This  helps  to 
supply  plant  food.  *^ 

Cm,TiyATioN-The  same  cultivation  as  given  for  nmskmelons.  cucumbers, 
etc.,  IB  advisable  for  this  crop.  ' 

are  fully  developed  and  mature.     For  looal  markets  they  are  usually  hauled  in  in 

hnlW     ?^-''*'*?u*'"""^'''*'~^^'**™'°"«  «^°"'^  ^  ^'^^^^^  w^^en  they 
bulk.    For  shippmp  they  are  loaded  into  oars  in  bulk. 


La,  Of  8ta«u«d  Vjuaatm  o»  Vmbiabms  fO«  Oktimo.    Bwjommwidh)  wo* 

BOTH   GOKMUOUL   AND    AXATBUB   OaBOBMUS. 

AnioHOKB  BedorWhito.  ,      „.    ^ 

iTp^juoci  Palmetto,  ConoTertColo««l,  Bering  Gi*nt. 

J^^°;* Wax-Qoldea  Wti,  Dam  White  Wax.    Green-Valen- 
tine, Befugee. 

3„„ FUt  Egyptian,  Detroit  Dark  Bed, 

BBoccoii Waldieren. 

SSi«  ''""°^.::::'.V?^^e»ey  Wakeaeia,  Copenhagen  Market    M^ 

^^^^" Crop-Glory  of  Enkhuiwsn,  Short  Stem  BaU  Head. 

Savoy— Cheeter  Savoy,  Green  Globe  Savoy.  Bed- 
Bed  Bock. 

Q^jigfyg^ Chantenay,  Danvers  Half  Long,  Scarlet  Nantea,  Oi 

Heart 

Cauutloit  Ji  Erfurt,  Snowball 

Pn^niAO    Larg*  Smooth  Pragne. 

}™7°      ;  ; .; Early— pan.  Golden,  White  Plumfr-Wintw-Wmtet 

^^    Queen.    Bed— London  Prise  Bed. 

(■igjYjg Common. 

rmnit  '         Colorado  Preserving.  ' 

J^       ■■'  Early— White  Cory,  Golden  Bantam,    liam  Crop- 

^       Perry's  Hybrid,  Stowell's  Evergreen. 

CoccMBDi ^^'t^  SP'"*'  Innpro'ed  Long  Green  Chicago  Pickling 

Ha  wnvi  low       Improved  Cabbaging. 

^■^J^, Black  Beauty,  New  York  Purple. 

Endivb  Moss  Curled. 

HoBSX  ''ADISH  Bohemian. 

xr^jji Dwarf  Scotch. 

Knnj   sABi     Carentan. 

r^^  Grand  Rapids,  Non  Panel,  Big  Boston.    Tnanon— C«. 

MnsKMEWsi'  '.'.*. •• .  P"l  «««=.    Osage,  Burrell's  Gem. 

IfnoTARD  English  White. 

r° „*       ....  Seed-Southport  /ellow  Globe,  Southport  Bed  Globe, 

"*        Danvers  Yellow  Globe,  Red  Wethersfield.    Pickling 

—Silver   Skin,   Barletta.      Green— White  Wdsh. 

ERvptian.    Transplanted — Prizetaker. 

Pabslet   Champion  Moss  Curled. 

Parsn'IP  Hollow  Crown. 

L^g*       '  ■ ". Early-Gradus,  Sutton's  Excelsior,  American  Wonder, 

Thomns  T  jixton.    Late— Stratagem. 

PJPPCT8  -Ruby  Kinjr,  Chinese  Giant  Large  Long  Red. 

Potatoes  .............  lri(»h  Cobbler,  Early  Ohio,  Delaware,  Early  Eureka. 

PttvpkiK Qunker  Pie.  Connecticut  Field.  

5!moo      "  ...Ne  Plus  Ultra.  S.-arlet  White  Tip  Turnip.    Wmter- 

China  RoM.  White  Chinese,  Bound  Black  Spanieli. 

B^lTBAXB Victoria,  Linneaus. 


Mffli-'i'^--  '  T--" 


BUATT JUmmoth  Bandwich  ItHtaA. 

SnxAOB YixoBaj,  Boand  Leaf  Siunm«r. 

BVOMM OrMaHabbud,a<M«nHabbud,BoitOBMBnow,yi«*- 

table  Manow,  Bosh  and  Bx^^iah  Marrows. 

Swias  Chabd Bilver. 

TOKATO   Bed— EarUana,  Bonny  Beat,  Chalki  Jewel,  Bed  Bock, 

Bed  Canner.    Pink — ^Bjron  Pink,  Imperial 

TOToriP  Golden  Ball,  Early  Wliite  Six  Weeka. 

Watbbmbxom Coles  Early,  Peerless. 


PLANTmO  TABLE. 


This  Flantinc  TaUe  for  VeceUblea  Is  iMwed  tm  resolta  in  District  ot 

Toronto.    Local  conditions  will  vary  this  to  soma 

extent,  either  earlier  or  later. 


VegetaUa^  Sjj>* 

lid 

Artichokes 10  lbs. 

Asparagos,  Seed 1  ounce 

Asparagus,  Plants 60  planU 

Beans,  hush l  pint 

Beets 2  ounces 

Brussel   Sprouts |  ounce 

Cabbage,  early I  ounce 

Cabbage,  late }  ounce 

Carrot j  ounce 

Cauliflower }  ounce 

Celery i  ounce 

Citron 1  ounce 

Com,  sweet }  pint 

Cucumbers }  ounce 

Sgg  Plant %  ounce 

Kale  or  Barecole }  ounce 

Xohl-rabi |  ounce 

Lseks i  ounce 

Lettuce i  ounce 

Melon,  musk |  ounce 

Melon,  water l  ounce 

Onion,  seeds I  ounce 

Onion,  sets 2  qt.  seU 

Parsley  .  }  ounce 

Parsnip l  ounce 

Peas   1  quart 

P«>per 1-1  ounce 

Potato,   Irish 10  Ibe. 

Pumidiin }  ounce 

Radish 1  ounce 

Rhnharb,  plants  SS  plants 

Salsify 1  ounce 

Spinach 1  ounce 

Squash,  summer I  ounce 

Squash,  winter  |  ounce 

T«WMto 26-60  plants 

Turnip I  ounce 


If 


1 

a 


April  3  in. 

May,  June  }  in. 

Hay,  June  g  in. 

May,  July  11-2  in. 

May,  July  |  in 

M*y  l-l  In. 

April,  May  j-j  in. 

June  to  July  12  )-|  in. 

April,  May,  Jt  ■  j-|  in. 

April,  July  12  }-i  In. 

May  16,  July  |  in. 

April.  May  i  in. 

May,  July  2  in. 

June,  July  i  in. 

June  1-1  in. 

May  I  in. 

May,  June,  July  }  in. 

April  1-1  in. 
Apr.,  May,  June,  Aug.  }  in. 

June  1  in. 

June  1  in. 

April  1-1  In. 

April  i-ii  In. 

April,  May,  Aug.  }  in. 

April,  May  |-i  in. 

April,  May,  July  2-3  in. 

June  I  in 

April,  Ifay  4-6  in. 

June  1-1 J  la. 

April,  Sept  i  in. 

May  »_j  in. 

April,  May  |  in. 

April,  AugL  1-1  in, 

June  II  in. 

June  II  In. 

June  t-4  la. 

April.  Ang.  1-4  la. 
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PLANTING  TABhK.- Continued. 


PukXTixo  Distance. 

«•  S  e  k 
■a  a  a  m 
«     5^ 

1*11 

52Si 


B8 

Vegetable.  ^  S 

Sd  . 
S  -o 
2«» 

Q  b  > 

Artichokes    3-4  ft. 

Asparagus,  Seed   ...  3-4  ft. 

Asparagus,  Plants. . .  3  or  4  ft. 

Beans,  bush    2}-3  ft. 

Beets* 2  or  2i  ft 

BruRsel   Sprouts    . . .  2J-'>    ft. 

CablMge.  early 2i-2    ft. 

Cabbage,  late  3  ft. 

Carrot    2-2i  ft. 

Cauliflower    2J-3  ft. 

Celery    3-5  (t 

Citron    6-8  ft. 

Corn,  sweet 2J-3  ft. 

Cucumbers    6  ft. 

Egg  Plant   2i-3  ft. 

Kale  or  Barecole...  2|-3  ft. 

Kohlrabi    2-2*  ft. 

Leeks    2-2}  ft. 

Lettuce   2  ft. 

Melon,   musk    6  ft. 

Melon,  water   7-9  ft. 

Onion,    seeds    2-2j  ft. 

Cnlon,  sets   2-2 j  ft. 

PanU^y   2-2}  ft. 

Par.snip    2-2*  ft. 

Peas  2»-3  ft. 

Pepper    2-2*  ft. 

Potato,   Irish    2i-3  ft. 

Pumpkin    6-8  ft. 

Radish    2-2}  f*. 

Ul'ub'irb,  plants 3  ft. 

Salsify    2-2*  ft. 

.Sninach    2-2 J  ft. 

Sq!ia.«^h,  summer   . . .  3-4  ft. 

Snoa.sh,   winter    7-9  ft. 

Tcmnto  3 -.'>  ft. 

Tm-nip    ::-2l   ft. 


IS 

Q  a 


a 

H 

Frost. 

May  ist 

July  1st 

June  15th 

Sept.  15th 

July  2nd 

October 

July  1st 

A.ug.  15th, 

frost 

Aug.  15th, 

frost 

Aug.  15th, 

frost 

Aug.  Ist 

Aug.  1st 

August 

Frost 

August  15th 

Aug.  15th. 

frost 

June  1,  all 

season 

Sent.  1st 

Sept.  15th 

ftSept.  1st 

June  1st 

July  1st 

Aug.  15th, 

frost 

July  1st 

Sept.  1st 

July  15th 

Sept.  15th 

frost 

May  15th, 

fi-ost 

May  1st 

Sept.  ist 

Ji  ne  1st 

July  15th 

Aug.  15th, 

frost 

July    15th 

frost 

Sept.  1st 

3  ft. 
3  ft. 

3  ft. 
l}-2  ft. 
1-1}  ft. 
l*-2  ft. 
2-24  ft. 
2}  ft. 
16-18  in. 
2-2i  ft. 
l*-3   ft. 
G  ft. 
2-2i  ft. 

4  ft. 
2-21  ft. 
l}-2  ft. 
l*-2  ft. 
1-1}  ft. 
1-1*  ft. 
6  ft. 
4-6  ft. 
1-1*   ft. 
1-1* 
1-1* 
l»-2  ft. 
2  ft. 
l*-2  ft. 
2-?i  ft. 
6-8  ft. 
fi-12  In. 
2  ft. 
l*-2  ft. 
6-12  In. 
3-4  ft. 
7-9  ft. 
U-2  ft. 
l*-2  ft. 


ft. 
ft. 


ft. 


■J  It. 
3-5  in. 
2-3  ft. 
4-6  in. 
3-4  in. 

2  ft. 
18   ln.-2 
2-2}  ft. 
2-3  in. 
lJ-2  ft. 
6-8  in. 
4-6  ft. 
2-3  ft. 

1  ft. 
U  tt. 
1-2  ft. 
6  in. 
2-4  In. 
4-6  in. 
12  in. 
4-6  ft. 
8  plants  to  1 
1  in. 
2-4  in. 
3-4  In. 
i  in. 

15-18  in. 
9-12  in. 
6-8  ft. 
J-1  in. 
2-3  ft. 
2-4  in. 
*-l  in. 

3  ft. 
3-4  ft. 
3  ft. 
4-fi  in. 


£. 


